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MILTON    BENNION 

'J'hanksgiving  or  gratitude  is  a  much  neglected  vir- 
tue and  one  that  is  usually  very  inadequately  ex- 
pressed. How  should  it  be  expressed? 

"Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow."  Cer- 
tainly, but  praise  without  practice  is  as  dead  as  is  faith 
without  works,  so  forcefully  stated  in  the  Epistle  of 
James.  Much  of  thanksgiving  celebration  in  America 
has  come  to  be  largely  feasting  on  turkey  and  plum 
pudding  or  other  forerunner  of  upset  digestion  and 
physical  and  mental  incapacity  for  effective  service 
to  God  and  fellowmen. 

What  have  we  at  this  time  to  be  especially  thankful 
for?  Probably  most  people  of  the  allied  nations  would 
say,  for  the  return  of  peace  and  saving  the  world  as 
well  as  ourselves  from  further  destruction.  We  may 
very  properly  thank  God  for  this,  but  our  thanks  be- 
come a  hollow  mockery  unless  we  are  willing  to  do 
all  within  our  power  in  co-operation  with  all  other 
peace-loving  peoples  to  guard  against  recurrence  of 
wars. 

We  cannot  truthfully  say  that  we  are  in  no  degree 
responsible  for  World  War  11.  At  this  thanksgiving 
time  it  is  well  that  we  examine  ourselves  to  determine 
what  we  have  done  or  neglected  to  do  that  may  have 
contributed   toward   the   recent  world   catastrophe. 
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There  are  those  who  absolve  themselves  from  all  guilt 
on  the  grounds  that  they  have  led  an  honest,  chaste 
and  temperate  life.  That  is,  of  course,  very  commend- 
able, and  an  essential  part  of  religion;  but  a  person  may 
thus  conform,  in  the  narrower  definition  of  these  vir- 
tures,  and  yet  fall  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  a 
truly  religious  life.  He  may  even  be  so  proud  of  his  con- 
duct that  he  exalts  himself  above  his  fellows,  as  did  the 
self-righteous  Pharisees  of  old,  so  often  rebuked  by 
Jesus,  while  they  accused  him  of  unrighteousness  be- 
cause he  associated  with  publicans  and  sinners. 

The  truly  religious  life  requires  practice  of  the  so- 
cial virtues,  as  well  as  the  so-called  individual  virtues. 
To  love  our  f ellowmen  as  we  love  ourselves  and  to  be 
willing  to  do  all  we  can  to  forward  their  well-being 
is  one  of  the  major  requirements  of  religion.  This  has 
to  do  with  sharing  with  them  the  necessary  physical 
bases  for  healthful  living,  and  also  assisting  in  provid- 
ing means  by  which  they  may  share  in  the  non-mate- 
rial values  of  life  to  the  extent  of  their  capacities.  Given 
opportunities  these  capacities  among  some  backward 
races  have  abundantly  demonstrated  that  their  ability 
is  equal  to  that  of  members  of  other  races  that  have  for 
many  generations  had  most  favorable  opportunities  for 
cultural  development. 

If  we  really  love  our  f  ellowmen  we  will  endeavor  to 
co-operate  with  them  in  every  cause  available  to  us 
for  the  promotion  of  world  peace  with  justice  and 
charity  for  all.  Yet  there  are  those  who  have  no  dis- 
position thus  to  co-operate,  or  to  submit  to  any  re- 
straints on  their  free  access  to  all  the  goods  of  their 
country,  regardless  of  the  sufferings  and  privations  of 
other  peoples  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who  are  not  only 
willing  to  produce  to  their  utmost  capacity  the  nec- 
essary goods  for  human  well-being,  but  are  also  will- 
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ing  to  share  with  their  fellows,  both  far  and  near,  the 
use  of  these  goods.  These  individuals  do  not  protest 
against  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
a  just  and  charitable  distribution  of  supplies  and  re- 
sources as  may  be  necessary  for  healthful  living  of  all, 
in  so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

This  is  in  agreement  with  the  basic  principles  of  all 
true  religion,  best  exemplified  in  the  teachings  and  the 
example  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  in  some  measure  ex- 
pressed in  some  other  great  world  religions  that  in  their 
time  and  place  have  contributed  toward  the  advance- 
ment of  the  peoples  who  honestly  adhered  to  the  most 
enlightened  aspects  of  these  religions. 

It  should  be  noted  that  millions  of  people  in  the 
western  world  who  have  professed  to  be  followers  of 
Christ  have  had  no  adequate  comprehension  of  the 
meaning  of  Christ's  teachings  in  either  their  theologi- 
cal or  their  social  aspects.  We  do  not  on  this  account 
condemn  Christianity,  but  rather  judge  its  influence 
by  the  good  it  has  done  in  the  world  through  the  leader- 
ship of  its  most  enlightened  and  devoted  representa- 
tives. By  these  same  standards  of  judgment  many  fair 
minded  people  in  our  time  have  found  much  good  in 
the  restored  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  although  they  do 
not  accept  all  of  its  theological  teachings.  May  we  not 
be  equally  tolerant  toward  them  and  others  not  of  our 
faith,  rather  than  to  refuse  to  co-operate  with  them 
in  every  enlightened  cause  for  the  promotion  of  human 
welfare,  both  material  and  spiritual? 

While,  therefore,  we  may  be  most  grateful  for  the 
return  of  peace  that  gratitude  is  best  expressed  not 
only  in  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  but  also  in  active  co- 
operation with  all  forces  and  influences  for  good  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  the  causes  of  wars,  and  to  guaran- 
tee restraint  of  any  nation  that  may  unjustly  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world. 
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"What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourseJf, 
do  not  to  others."  — Confi^cius 

"Truth  is  truth  wherever  found 
On  heathen  or  on  Christian  ground."  — Milton 

"Pure  rehgion  and  undefiled  before  God  and 
the  Father  is  this,  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  wid- 
ows in  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world."  — James  1:27 

"No  man  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he 
will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the  other;  or  else  he 
will  hold  to  the  one,  and  despise  the  other.  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon." 

— The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 

"The  love  of  property  and  a  consciousness  of 
right  and  wrong  have  conflicting  places  in  our 
organization,  which  often  make  a  man's  course 
seem  crooked,  his  conduct  a  riddle." 

— Abraham^  Lincoln 

"I  do  not  call  a  man  a  Brahmin  because  of  his 
origin  or  of  his  mother  ''  *  "^  Him  I  call  a  Brah- 
min who,  though  he  has  committed  no  offense, 
endures  reproach,  stripes  and  bonds  *  *  *  Him 
I  call  indeed  a  Brahmin  from  whom  anger  and 
hatred,  pride  and  hypocrisy  have  dropped  like  a 
mustard  seed  from  the  point  of  a  needle." 

—Buddha 

"When  the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me; 
and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  witness  to  me: 

"Because  I  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  and 
the  fatherless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help 
him. 

"The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish 
came  upon  me:  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart 
to  sing  for  joy."  "   —M  29: 11-1 3 
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JOHN    HENRY    EVANS 


There  is  something  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  selection  of  Mat- 
thew Cowley  to  fill  the  vacancy  in 
the  Council  of  the  Twelve.  It  is  a 
climax  to  a  life  of  devoted  service 
to  the  Church,  and  these  are  not 
mere  words. 

His  father,  Matthias  F.  Cowley, 
was  one  of  the  great  preachers  of 
righteousness  in  his  time — zealous, 
true,  energetic,  intelligent.  It  was  in 
a  home  dominantly  influenced  by 
this  man  that  the  new  Apostle  was 
reared.  No  doubt  this  home  gave 
to  "Matt"  his  main  interest,  religion, 
which  sometimes,  if  you  are  an  active 
Latter-day  Saint,  interferes  with 
your  trade  or  profession,  since  it  eats 
up  so  much  of  your  time. 

Before  he  was  seventeen  he  went 
to  New  Zealand  on  a  mission  for 
the  Church.  He  was  twenty-two 
when  he  returned.  In  those  five  years 
he  learned  the  Maori  language  per- 
fectly. Then  he  attended  the  L.D.S. 
High  School,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  first  met  Elva  Taylor,  and 
took  his  degree  at  the  University  of 
Utah,  where  the  two  continued  their 
friendship,  which  resulted  in  their 
marriage.  A  course  in  law  in  Wash- 
ington topped  Elder  Cowley's  edu- 
cation. At  home  he  became  county 
attorney  in  Salt  Lake  county. 

One  can  learn  anywhere— if  he 
has  a  mind  to,  A  cultured,  educated 
man  can  pick  up  many  things  from 


those  who  pass  as  inferior.  That  is 
what  Elder  Cowley  thought. 

The  Maoris  are  a  simple  people, 
with  simple  ways.  There  is  nothing 
of  the  corkscrew  about  their 
minds.  They  can  instinctively  pene- 
trate to  the  core  of  truth — which 
cannot  be  said  of  many  with  super- 
ior training.  Most  of  the  Mormon 
converts  there  are  of  the  better  class. 
The  Maoris  believe  what  they  be- 
lieve. There  are  no  half-way  meas- 
ures about  them.  They  go  all  the 
way  or  not  at  all.  And  when  they 
believe  a  thing,  that  is  all  there  is  to 
it.  Moreover,  they  take  naturally  to 
the  gospel.  Religion  is  their  element. 

Simplicity,  trustfulness,  devotion 
to  what  they  accept  as  truth — this 
Elder  Cowley  found  among  the 
Maoris. 

But  he  got  more  than  that.  He 
got  a  philosophy  of  life.  Like  other 
people,  they  have  their  adversities, 
but  they  don't  suffer  from  adver- 
sities. An  American  rich  today  and 
poor  tomorrow,  is  apt  to  jump  off 
a  ten-story  building.  He  cannot  take 
it.  Not  so  the  Maori.  Money  isn't 
worth  suicide.  He  goes  on  living. 

All  this  may  sound  foreign  to  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever. This  sort  of  thing,  with  what 
went  on  in  his  boyhood  home,  went 
unconsciously  into  the  making  of 
— More  on  page  511 
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LOUIS    G.    MOENCH,    M.    D. 


Ulcers  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum are  among  the  most  com- 
mon medical  disorders,  and  are  a 
leading  cause  of  non-combat  disa- 
bilities in  the  armed  forces. 

Many  of  the  causes  of  ulcers  are 
as  yet  unkown,  but  overwork, 
worry,  irregular  eating  habits,  and 
prolonged,  sustained  anxiety  or  re- 
sentment, tobacco,  and  alcohol  are 
among  the  most  important  contrib- 
uting factors.  A  common  medical 
aphorism  is:  "No  one  has  ever 
cured  an  ulcer  while  smoking." 

A  minor  but  none-the-less  signifi- 
cant contributing  factor  appears  to 
be  the  drug  caffeine,  the  principal 
alkaloid  in  coffee,  all  of  the  "cola" 
beverages  and  many  other  soft 
drinks,  and  a  wide  variety  of  "na- 
tional" beverages  in  all  lands,  from 
the  Balkans  to  the  South  Sea  islands. 
The  popularity  of  these  beverages  is 
largely  due  to  the  effects  of  caffeine. 
Thus,  caffeine  becomes  the  drug 
with  the  largest  and  most  wide- 
spread consumption  the  world  over. 

Various  investigators  have  failed 
to  find  any  effect  of  caffeine  on  the 
secretion  of  acid.  However,  Dr.  A. 
C.  Ivy  and  his  associates  from 
Northwestern  University  Medical 
School  have  discovered  that  caffeine 
has    very    definite    actions    on    the 

^See  Editor'is  note  concerning  Dr.  Moench 
in  connection  with  his  article  in  the  October 
Instructor. 
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stomach.^  It  is  now  shown  that  caf- 
feine produces  a  distinct,  marked, 
and  prolonged  increase  in  the  secre- 
tion of  acid  by  the  stomach  in  some 
people,  especially  those  with  or  pre- 
disposed to  ulcers. 

Ulcers  have  been  produced  in  40 
to  50%  of  cats  injected  with  caf- 
feine in  a  slowly  absorbed  form, 
and  examination  of  the  stomach  of 
the  cat  after  the  administration  of 
caffeine  shows  reddening,  thicken- 
ing, engorgement  of  the  veins,  and 
even  bleeding  and  ulceration  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

In  normal  medical  students,  75% 
showed  an  abrupt,  transient  rise  in 
the  gastric  acidity  after  being  given 
caffeine  by  mouth,  and  1 0  %  showed 
abnormally  high  and  prolonged  in- 
creases in  acid.  (Of  these  5  students, 
3  have  since  developed  symptoms  of 
ulcers,  and  in  1  an  ulcer  has  been 
found.) 

In  3  5  of  3  6  patients  with  stomach 
and  duodenal  ulcers,  there  was  a 
high  and  prolonged  response. 

The  giving  of  alcohol  and  caffeine 
together  produces  an  especially  pro- 
nounced rise  in  acid. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
addition  to  the  caffeine,  certain 
other  substances  in  coffee  increase 
gastric  acidity,  quite  independent 
of^the  caffeine.  These  substances  are 

2Roth,  J.  A.,  Ivy,  A.  C,  &  Atkinson,  A. 
J. :  Caffeine  and  "peptic"  ulcer.  Journal  of 
th's  American  Medical  Association,  Vol. 
126  No.  13.  pp.  814-820,  Nov.  25.  1944, 
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present  in  roast  cereal  beverages, 
caffeine-free  coffee,  and  tea.  When 
these  beverages  were  tested,  it  was 
found  that  they  gave  from  60  to 
75%  of  the  effect  of  coffee. 

The  addition  of  cream  and  sugar 
is  often  thought  to  reduce  the  ef- 
fect of  coffee.  However,  tests  re- 
vealed that  coffee  with  sugar  and 
cream  produced  80%  of  the  re- 
sponse of  plain  coffee. 

Certain  other  foods,  such  as  pro- 
tein, also  produce  increased  secre- 
tion of  acid,  but  they  themselves 
neutralize  the  acid;  caffeine  and  caf- 


feine  beverages   do  not   have    any 
power  to  neutralize  acid. 

The  doctors  conclude  that  ex- 
cessive use  of  caffeine-conjtaining 
beverages  may  contribute  to  the 
production  of  ulcers  of  the  stomach 
and  duodenum  in  susceptible  people, 
and  increase  the  difficulty  of  treat- 
ment of  ulcers. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  many  other  factors  are  in- 
volved, and  abstinence  from  caf- 
feine beverages  is  not  a  certain  pre- 
ventative of  ulcers. 


MATTHEW  COWLEY 
{Continued  from  page  509) 

Matthew  Cowley.  The  plant  always 
grows  out  of  soil. 

In  193  8,  when  President  David 
O.  McKay  asked  Elder  Cowley  to 
call  on  him.  President  McKay 
asked  him  whether  he  would  take 
a  second  mission  to  New  Zealand. 
'Til  go  if  Fm  called."  "Well," 
the  President  said,  "You  think  about 
it."  But  Elder  Cowley  replied,  "I 
don't  need  to  think  about  it.  I'll  go 
if  I'm  called;  and,  if  I'm  not,  I'll  stay 
home." 

The  next  morning  President  Mc- 
Kay called  him  up  and  said,  "You're 
called." 

That  was  in  the  same  spirit  of  his 
home,  the  same  spirit  as  the  Maoris 
whose  devotion  matched  that  in  the 
home. 

Of  such  stuff  is  this  new  Apostle 
made. 


PELLETS  FOR  THE  WEAK 

•  "When  a  man  has   not   a   good 
reason  for  doing  a  thing,  he  has  one 
good  reason  for  letting  it  alone." 
— Sir  Walter  Scott 

"The  truest  test  of  civilization  is 
not  the  census  or  the  size  of  cities, 
nor  the  crops — no,  but  the  kind  of 
men  the  country  turns  out," 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

"Neither  let  mistakes  nor  wrong 
directions,  of  which  every  man,  in 
his  studies  and  elsewhere,  falls  into 
many,  discourage  you.  There  is  pre- 
cious instruction  to  be  got  by  find- 
ing we  were  wrong.  Let  a  man  try 
faithfully,  manfully,  to  be  right; 
he  will  grow  daily  more  and  more 
right.  It  is  at  bottom  the  condition 
on  which  all  men  have  to  cultivate 
themselves." 

— William-  Cowper 
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EZRA   TAFT   BENSON    (I) 


''The  Big  House' 


jp  ARLY  Utahns  had  outlook.  Be- 
tween the  years  1849  and  1860, 
the  period  covered  in  this  article, 
all  sorts  of  foundational  things  hap- 
pened in  the  colony. 

For  one  thing,  its-  population 
spread  out  incredibly,  considering 
the  dangers  from  Indians  and  na- 
ture— out  into  Davis  County  and 
the  Weber  valley,  on  the  north;  into 
the  Tooele  valley  and  even  farther 
into  Nevada  on  the  west,  which 
Utahns,  ambitious  for  expansion, 
claimed  as  part  of  their  new  home; 
southward  into  Utah  valley,  Juab 
valley.  Southern  Utah  generally, 
and  almost  to  the  west  coast,  in  San 
Bernardino,  a  "chain  of  settlements" 
to  the  sea. 

For  another  thing,  the  Saints 
built  private  dwellings,  larger  and 
better  as  time  and  opportunity  of- 
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fered;  public  buildings,  the  Council 
House,  where  the  University  was 
later  housed;  the  Bowery,  to  be  pres- 
ently supplanted  by  the  "Old"  Tab- 
ernacle, new  then,  which,  in  turn 
was  to  be  displaced  by  the  New 
Tabernacle,  the  present  commodious 
structure;  the  State  House  in  Fill- 
more, in  which  the  Legislature  met 
one  year. 

And,  for  still  another  thing,  there 
arose  here  a  cultural  life  such  as  no 
community  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  knew  at  the  time.  There  was 
a  Theological  Institute,  in  which  re- 
ligion was  discussed;  a  pomological, 
a  horticultural,  a  typographical  so- 
ciety, a  dramatic  society,  a  Health 
Society,  a  polysophical  society.  The 
last  named  organization,  which  was 
established  by  the  Apostle  Lorenzo 
Snow  and  given  a  name  that  never 
was  on  land  or  sea,  was,  while  it 
lasted,    the   Royal   Society   of    the 
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Mormons.   Finally,    there   was    the  The  reader  may  be  surprised  to 

University  of  Deseret,  holding  its  learn  that  this  beautiful  residence 

sessions  first  in  a  private  home,  then  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street 

in  the  Council  House,  then  in  an  and    South    Temple    Street,    where 

adobe   structure,    which    was    later  Zion's  Savings  Bank  building  now 

turned  into  a  knitting  factory.  stands. 

Ezra  T.  Benson  was  a  member  of  There  are  two  stories  of  how  its 

all  these  societies,  except  the  Dra-  builder  and  owner  disposed  of  "The 

matic  Association,  gave  lectures  on  Big  House." 

health  and  the  necessity  of  gaining  One  is  to  this  eflfect:  In  1855  it 
useful  knowledge,  went  to  Fillmore  seems  to  have  become  a  white  ele- 
as  a  representative  of  Tooele  County,  phant  on  his  hands.  It  is  not  clear 
and  was  a  regent  of  the  University.  how  this  was.  It  may  be  that,  being 
All  this  besides  his  full  quota  of  away  from  home  so  much,  the  ex- 
duties  as  an  Apostle  and  his  labors  pense  of  keeping  it  up  may  have  been 
as  a  constructive  farmer,  miller,  and  too  great.  Besides,  his  family  was 
business  man,  earning  his  living  by  large  (he  had  more  than  one  wife) 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.  and  constantly  increasing.  We  do 

One  of  the  elegant  private  resi-  ^^t  know  for  certain  that  the  f ami- 

dences  in  Salt  Lake  City   (Lorenzo  ly  even  lived  there,  though  the  prob- 

Snow  had  another)  was  erected  by  ability  is  that  they  did.  At  any  rate, 

Ezra  T.  Benson.  Benson's  place  was  so  the  record  goes,  he  sold  it  to  the 

called  "The  Big  House."  Just  when  Church  for  $12,000.  And  the  record 

he  built  it,  is  not  known  for  cer-  g^s  on  to  say  that  its  owner  "feels 

tain.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  much   relieved" — which  is    full   of 

that  he  built  it  before  the  midsum-  suggestion — and  that  he  "will  build 

mer    of    1855.    It   was  -valued    at  a  smaller  house  on  the  east  part  of 

$12,000.  the  lot."  For  he  had  sold  only  the 

In  the  Colonial  style  of  archi-  west  half  of  the  lot. 
tecture,  it  had  wide  porches,  large  The  other  account  goes  thus:  Af- 
high-ceilinged  rooms,  deep  windows  ter  building  "The  Big  House"  Elder 
with  green  shutters,  a  wide  entrance  Benson  "furnished  it."  But  the 
door,  a  spacious  hall  from  which  a  family  never  lived  in  it.  For  the 
winding  stairway  reached  the  upper  Apostle  was  called  to  preside  over 
rooms.  To  the  west  and  to  the  east  the  settlements  in  Cache  valley  and 
there  was  a  garden,  where  grew  was  advised  by  President  Young  to 
apple,  plum,  peach,  and  mulberry  sell  it— which  he  did  to  Daniel  H. 
trees.  In  front  were  lilac  and  rose  Wells.  This,  the  record  goes  on  to 
bushes.  It  bordered  on  a  stream  of  say,  was  a  great  disappointment  to 
clear,  cold  mountain  water,  and  the  the  family,  which  should  go  without 
stream  was  fringed  with  cotton-  saying;  but  the  wives,  as  Elder  Ben- 
wood  trees,  in  which  were  birds'  son  is  said  to  have  remarked,  re- 
nests  in  the  spring.  sponded  wholeheartedly  "without  a 
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murmur  from  their  lips."  Prior  to 
this  they  had  occupied  log  cabins. 

The  first  of  these  two  accounts  is 
the  more  likely.  It  is  an  entry  in  the 
Journal  History  of  the  Church,  un- 
der date  of  August  31,  1855.  Elder 
Benson  was  not  called  to  go  to 
Cache  valley  till  1860.  Since  the 
dwelling  was  built  before  1855,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  family 
occupied  it.  The  evidence  seems  to 


These  years  between  1850  and 
1860  were  tremendously  active 
years  for  the  Apostle  Benson,  For 
the  most  part  he  was  on  wheels. 

In  those  days  there  was  living  in 
Salt  Lake  City  a  man  by  the  name 
of  William  W.  Phelps.  Before  join- 
ing the  Church,  in  1831,  he  had 
owned  and  edited  a  political  paper 
in  New  York  State  and  had  been 
thought    of    and    discussed    as    the 


BENSON'S  "Big  House' 


indicate  that  they  occupied  it  prior 
to  1855,  when  it  was  sold,  not  to 
Daniel  H.  Wells,  but  to  the  Church, 
from  which  President  Wells  ac- 
quired it. 

At  all  events,  "The  Big  House" 
became  the  property  of  Daniel  H. 
Wells — just  when  is  not  stated.  It 
became  widely  known  as  the  "Wells 
Mansion,"  though  it  often  went  by 
the  name  "The  Big  House." 
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nominee  of  his  party  for  lieutenant 
governor.  In  the  Church  he  con- 
tinued his  literary  efforts,  editing 
the  Evening  and  Morning  Star,  in 
Missouri,  the  first  Church  periodical, 
acted  as  private  secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Joseph  Smith,  and  wrote  arti- 
cles and  hymns  for  our  magazines. 

In  Nauvoo  Phelps  gave  each  of 
the  Apostles  a  sobriquet.  Brigham 
Young,  for  instance,  was  called  the 
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*'Lion  of  the  Lord,"  Orson  Pratt  the 
"Gauge  of  Philosophy,"  John  Taylor 
the  "Champion  of  Liberty,"  and 
Lyman  Wight  the  "Wild  Ram  of  the 
Mountains."  The  names  were  sup- 
posed to  express  the  main  character- 
istics of  those  who  bore  them.  Then 
the  exodus  occurred.  On  the  plains 
and  in  Utah  other  men  took  their 
places  in  the  Council  of  the  Twelve, 
and  it  was  necessary  that  these,  also, 
be  given  sobriquets. 

Ezra  T,  Benson  was  called  the 
"Helmet  of  Righteousness."  There 
is  no  explanation — only  the  name. 
But  it  is  significant.  "Righteous- 
ness" means  "right  conduct,"  be- 
havior that  squares  with  the  rules 
of  life.  A  righteous  man's  disposition 
and  conduct  conform  with  the 
standard  set  up  in  the  divine  law  of 
right  and  justice.  But  a  helmet  is  a 
defensive  covering  for  the  head,  a 
guard.  In  fencing  with  evil  a  hel- 
met enables  one  to  be  protected  from 
the  dart,  the  sword,  or  other  weapon 
of  the  adversary.  Benson,  therefore, 
was  conceived  of  as  warding  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  Church,  the 
head,  from  attacks  on  the  funda- 
mental quality  of  righteousness. 

And  surely  in  this  decade  he  did 
just  that.  He  did  it  negatively  and 
positively. 

Twice  more  he  made  trips  across 
the  plans — once  on  his  way  to  the 
Pottawattamies,  to  supervise  a  large 
emigration,  and  once  on  his  way  to 
England  to  preside,  with  Orson 
Pratt,  over  the  European  Mission. 

On  the  "mission  to  the  States"  he 
was  accompanied  by  Elders  Orson 
Hyde,    Ammon    W.    Babbit,    and 


Jedediah  M.  Grant.  For  these  meii 
a  "social  party"  was  given  in  the 
"Bath  House."  The  Bath  House  was 
at  Warm  Springs,  north  of  the  town, 
a  resort,  where  one  splashed  around 
in  water  warmed  by  nature.  Benson 
and  Grant  had  been  appointed 
"agents  to  gather  the  poor,"  who 
were  still  on  the  plains.  This  was  in 

1851.  In  the  spring  there  was  to  be 
a  mass  immigration  to  Utah.  On  the 
Apostle  Benson's  return,  in  October, 

1852,  at  the  head  of  a  large  com- 
pany, he  gave  a  lecture  on  health 
before  the  "Council  of  Health"  in 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Meantime  he  had  been  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature. 
He  represented  Tooele  county. 
Whether  any  part  of  his  family  re- 
sided there,  cannot  be  ascertained. 
When  the  legislature  met,  he  went 
to  Fillmore,  named  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  where  a 
building  had  been  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Elder  Benson  served,  also 
in  the  legislature  for  1856. 

The  mission  to  Europe  was  in 
1856.  With  George  A.  Smith,  short- 
ly after  his  appointment,  he  went  to 
Provo,  to  attend  a  conference  there. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  Elder  Smith 
told  the  people  that  his  companion 
had  been  called  on  a  mission  to  Eu- 
rope. Whereupon  they  made  a  con- 
tribution to  him  of  "520  lbs.  of 
breadstuff s,  22^  bu.  of  vegetables, 
a  barrel  and  a  half  of  fish,  and  some 
pork."  This  was  partly  for  the  use 
of  his  family  while  he  was  away, 
but  partly  for  his  own  use  on  the 
way  over  the  plains. 

Elders  Benson  and  Pratt,  who  had 
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left  home  in  June,  1856,  sailed  for  on  missions.  In  this  year  Benson,  with 
Liverpool  from  Boston  harbor.  Elder  two  others,  was  made  counsellor  to 
Benson,  in  a  letter  from  President  Brigham  Young  in  an  organization 
Young,  was  appointed  "Counsellor  that  aimed  to  "build  a  railroad  to 
to  the  President  of  the  Mission  in  Red  Butte."  What  the  nature  of  the 
Great  Britain  and  adjacent  coun-  road  was  the  record  does  not  say. 
tries."  Unfortunately  there  are  no  In  those  perilous  days  when  the 
details  of  this,  mission.  He  returned  army  was  in  Utah,  the  leaders  of  the 
home  in  October,  1857,  by  way  of  Church  were  anxious.  This  is  evi- 
San  Pedro  and  San  Bernardino.  The  dent  from  such  items  as  these:  "Ezra 
reason  for  the  shortness  of  this  mis-  T.  Benson  said  that  he  fasted  three 
sion  is  to  be  found  in  the  march  to-  days,  and  was  blessed  in  it,  and 
ward  Utah  of  Colonel  Johnston's  thought  we  should  not  be  discour- 
army,  to  "quell"  a  rebellion  that  was  aged,  but  fast  and  pray  for  what  we 
thought  to  exist  in  the  Territory,  want."  This  followed  a  meeting  of 
Not  only  missionaries,  but  whole  the  Twelve  in  the  Historian's  Of- 
colonies — the  San  Bernardino  col-  fice,  "where  they  fasted  and  prayed 
ony,  for  instance — were  "called  until  4  p.m."  And  at  a  later  meet- 
home,"  on  account  of  this  unhappy  ing  "Elder  Benson  prayed  for  the 
incident.  It  was  necessary  for  the  Lord  to  hedge  up  the  way  of  their 
Saints  to  concentrate.  enemies  that  they  shall  have  no 
Between  these  two  missions  Elder  power  over"  the  authorities  of  the 
Benson  had  visited  all  parts  of  the  Church.  Elder  Benson  was  one  of 
Territory  in  pursuance  of  his  duties  the  men  appointed  to  meet  the  com- 
as an  Apostle.  In  1851  he  and  Wil-  missioners,  to  settle  the  trouble  be- 
ford  Woodruff  were  the  only  Apos-  tween  the  Saints  and  the  Govern- 
tles  at  home.  All  the  others  were  ment.                  — More  next  month 


PRAYER 
Claire  Stewart  Boyer 

Ask  God's  forgiveness  for  yesterday 
And  begin  your  life  with  now; 
A  pure,  white  future  lies  ahead 
And  He  will  show  you  how 
To  live  without  the  shadows 
That  flock  to  words  of  fear. 
Walk    with    Him    in    the    golden 

sun  ... 
He  is  so  near  ...  so  near  ... 
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Visits  David  Whitmer 

HPhe  conclusion  of  George  Q.  Can- 
non's legislative  work  as  dele- 
gate from  Utah  in  1882  by  no 
means  stopped  his  visits  to  Wash- 
ington. Frequently  he  was  needed  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  terri- 
tory and  of  the  Church  in  the  diffi- 
cult days  when  Congress  was  in  ugly 
mood  toward  the  Latter-day  Saints. 
Time  after  time,  occasions  arose  for 
him  to  go  back  to  help  delegate  John 
T.  Caine  and  meet  questions  that 
were  arising.  Judge  Jeremiah  Black 
of  Philadelphia,  who  had  represented 
the  Church,  died,  and  his  executors 
demanded  a  $10,000.00  fee  for  work 
done.  President  Taylor  immediately 
dispatched  his  first  counselor  east, 
and  settlement  was  made,  very  sat- 
isfactorily to  both  sides,  for  $4,000- 
.00.  The  intimate  acquaintanceship 
which  he  established  during  nearly 


a  decade  with  members  of  both 
houses  enabled  him  to  do  all  that 
was  possible  in  very  difficult  situa- 
tions. 

The  duties  of  the  first  presidency 
were  extremely  arduous  and  George 
Q.  Cannon  bore  his  full  share  of 
the  labors  while  at  home.  Several 
interesting  items  appear  in  his  jour- 
nal at  this  time.  One  concerns  a 
prominent  Latter-day  Saint  who  be- 
came a  national  character  in  later 
life,  serving  as  assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  different  occasions  as  acting 
Treasurer.  He  later  served  as  a  mis- 
sion president.  This  gives  an  inter- 
esting light  on  the  attitude  of  the 
Church  toward  the  young  men  who 
were  going  out  to  get  professional 
experience. 

"Wednesday,  August  30,  1882. 
...  Br.  James  H.  Moyle,  who  had 
labored  with  considerable  success  in 
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the  Southern  States,  a  young  man  of 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  was  de- 
sirous to  get  consent  as  to  his  going 
to  Ann  Arbor  to  study  law.  I  had 
an  interview  with  him  at  my  house, 
and  talked  very  plainly  with  him 
on  this  subject,  and  Pres.  Taylor  in 
talking  with  him  on  the  subject 
spoke  with  exceeding  great  plain- 
ness, and  consented  to  set  him  apart 
on  condition  that  he  would  cove- 
nant to  avoid  the  bad  ways  in  which 
lawyers  had  fallen;  that  he  would 
be  a  Latter-day  Saint  and  labor  to 
build  up  Zion  in  the  same  spirit  that 
an  Elder  of  Israel  labored  to  build 
up  Zion,  to  all  of  which  he  con- 
sented, and  we  set  him  apart,  Pres. 
Taylor  being  mouth." 

Another  interesting  item  from  the 
Journal  of  a  little  later  date  will  be 
of  interest  to  the  students,  present 
and  past,  of  the  University  of  Utah, 
which  was  then  called  University  of 
Deseret.  Following  is  the  item. 

"Friday,  May  11,  1883.  ...  At 
4:00  o'clock  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
which  I  am  Chancellor.  The  Trus- 
tee-in-Trust  having  agreed  to  ad- 
vance $5,000  for  a  loan  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  appropriation  which  the 
Governor  refused  to  sign,  subscrip- 
tion was  taken  up  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  and  $7,100.00  was 
subscribed  for  in  addition,  making 
in  all  $12,100.00  of  the  $15,000.00 
needed.  I  subscribed  $750.00  to- 
wards this.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  subscriptions  are  made  are 
that  we  advance  this  money  either 
by  loaning  it  ourselves  or  by  bor- 
rowing it  at  interest  with  the  ex- 
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pectation  that  the  legislative  as- 
sembly will  repay  the  amount  by 
making  an  appropriation.  If  not,  we 
are  each  to  be  personally  responsible 
for  the  amount  we  subscribed.  We 
have  either  to  do  this  or  the  Uni- 
versity must  stop,  for  our  accommo- 
dations are  so  limited  that  the  pu- 
pils are  becoming  sick  for  the  want 
of  good  air." 

Another  item  of  deep  interest  is 
recorded  Thursday,  October  11, 
1883.  The  full  Presidency  and 
Twelve,  and  presidents  of  stakes 
met  at  the  President's  office  at  10:00 
o'clock  A.M.  ...  A  rnmiber  of  the 
Apostles  spoke,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  presidents  of  stakes.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  questions  were 
asked  of  Brother  Z.  Coltrin  who  is 
the  only  member  of  the  first  school 
of  prophets  organized  by  the  Proph- 
et Joseph  Smith  in  January,  1833, 
now  living.  He  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing description  of  the  vision  which 
they  beheld  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  while  in  the  school. 

Although  the  words  of  David 
Whitmer  have  been  given  by  a 
number  of  those  who  visited  him  in 
his  later  years,  there  are  some  items 
in  the  following  that  may  be  of  spe- 
cial interest,  and  the  whole  is  an- 
other statement  of  the  unchange- 
able testimony  given  by  this  wit- 
ness of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is 
as  follows: 

"Wednesday,  February  27,  1884. 
Took  train  at  6:45  a.m.  for  Rich- 
mond. Changed  at  Lexington  Junc- 
tion where  we  remained  until  after 
10  a.m.  At  Richmond  I  met  David 
J.  Whitmer,  son  of  David  Whitmer, 
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one  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  He  said  his  father  was 
feeble,  but  he  thought  he  coiJd  ar- 
range for  me  to  see  him.  I  took  din- 
ner at  the  Wasson  House,  and  at 
about  half  past  one  Mr.  Whitmer 
called  at  the  Hotel  for  me.  His 
father  lived  close  by.  He  pointed 
out  the  track  of  a  cyclone  which 
had  visited  the  town  in  1878  and 
which  had  left  their  house,  rather 
the  room  in  which  the  manuscript 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  kept, 
in  such  a  condition  as  to  astonish 
all  the  people — the  roof  was  taken 
off,  but  nothing  was  disturbed  and 
the  glass  was  not  broken  even. 

"The  old  gentleman  (he  was  born 
January  1805)  soon  entered.  He  is 
a  man  who  probably  stood  in  his 
early  manhood  5  feet  10  inches  or 
perhaps  5  feet  11  inches  in  height, 
not  fleshy  at  present,  but  rather  in- 
clined to  leanness.  I  noticed  in  shak- 
ing hands  with  him  that  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand  is  missing  and  the 
hand  has  a  long  scar  in  the  center. 
His  hair  is  thin  and  he  is  rather 
bald.  His  nose  is  aquiline,  and  his 
eyes  black  or  a  dark  brown.  His  like- 
ness, which  was  shown  me,  painted 
in  oil  when  he  was  32  years  old, 
makes  him  appear  a  handsome  man 
of  marked  features,  rather  Jewish 
looking,  with  a  head  of  thick  hair 
incHned  to  curl. 

"He  had  his  son  bring  in  the  man- 
uscript of  the  Book  of  Mormon, 
which  he  says  is  the  only  mantiscript 
of  which  he  knows  anything.  It  is 
in  the  handwriting  of  several  per- 
sons which  he  says  were  Oliver 
Cowdery,    Emma    Smith,    Martin 


Harris,  and  perhaps  some  of  it  in 
that  of  his  brother  Christian,  who 
assisted  the  Prophet  somewhat.  This 
is  the  manuscript  from  which  the 
printers,  he  says,  set  the  type  of  the 
Book,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me 
where  it  had  been  cut  for  conven- 
ience as  copy.  I  noticed  printer's 
marks  through  the  manuscript,  still 
it  was  very  clean  for  copy  that  print- 
ers had  handled.  This  he  explained 
as  the  consequence  of  the  care  taken 
by  Oliver  Cowdery  in  watching  the 
manuscript  while  in  the  printer's 
hands.  It  was  fastened  together,  not 
as  a  whole,  but  a  few  folios,  not  more 
than  a  dozen,  with  woolen  yarn, 
which  he  said  was  his  mother's.  This 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me 
and  I  examined  it  with  care,  and  a 
feeling  of  reverence. 

"But  with  this  was  another  paper 
which  I  thought  of  surpassing  in- 
terest. It  was  the  characters  drawn 
by  Joseph  Smith  himself  for  Martin 
Harris  to  show  to  Professors  Mit- 
chell and  Anthon.  There  were  seven 
lines,  the  first  four  being  about 
twice  as  long  in  size  as  the  three  last. 
Here  was  the  very  paper  which  Isaiah 
saw  in  vision  years  before,  and  which 
he  called  the  "words  of  a  book." 
Though  evidently  long  written,  the 
characters  were  as  clear  and  dis- 
tinct as  though  just  written.  This 
was  also  the  case  with  the  manu- 
script of  The  Book  of  Mormon.  It 
was  wonderfully  well  preserved  and 
clear.  This  David  Whitmer  and  the 
family  think  (in  which  belief  I 
share)  is  due  to  the  power  of  God. 
I  cannot  describe  the  characters  par- 
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ticularly.  They  were  glyphs  and 
contained  many  forms. 

"In  speaking  of  the  translating 
he  said  that  Joseph  had  the  stone  in 
a  hat  from  which  all  light  was  ex- 
cluded. In  the  stone  the  characters 
appeared  and  under  that  the  trans- 
lation in  English  and  they  remained 
tmtil  the  scribe  had  copied  it  cor- 
rectly. If  he  had  made  a  mistake  the 
words  still  remained  and  were  not 
replaced  by  any  other. 

"In  describing  the  visit  of  the 
angel  he  said  that  it  was  shortly  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  transla- 
tion when  there  were  but  a  few 
pages  left.  He  was  plowing  when 
Joseph  and  Oliver  came  to  him  and 
the  former  told  him  that  he  was 
chosen  to  be  one  of  the  three  wit- 
nesses to  whom  the  angel  would 
show  the  plates.  He  also  told  him 
that  the  Lord  had  promised  to  make 
this  manifest  and  now  was  the  time. 

"They  went  out  and  sat  upon  a 
log  conversing  upon  the  things  to  be 
revealed  when  they  were  surrounded 
by  a  glorious  light  which  overshad- 
owed them.  A  glorious  personage  ap- 
peared and  he  showed  to  them  the 
plates,  the  sword  of  Laban,  the  Di- 
rectors, the  Urim  and  Thummim 
and  other  records.  Human  language 
could  not,  he  said,  describe  heavenly 
things  and  that  which  they  saw. 
The  language  of  the  angei  was: 
Blessed  is  he  that  believeth  and  re- 
maineth  faithful  to  the  end.  He  had 
his  hours  of  darkness  and  trial  and 
difficulty,  but  however  dark  upon 
other  things  that  had  ever  been  a 
bright  scene  in  his  mind  and  he  had 
never  wavered  in  regard  to  it;  he  had 
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testified  fearlessly  always  of  it,  even 
when  his  life  was  threatened.  Martin 
Harris  was  not  with  them  at  the 
time  that  he  and  Oliver  saw  the 
angel,  but  he  and  Joseph  afterwards 
saw  the  same,  and  he  thus  became 
a  witness  also. 

"I  spent  the  afternoon  with  them 
till  5  p.m.  when  I  took  the  hack  to 
return  to  Lexington  Junction.  A 
nephew  of  his,  a  son  of  his  brother 
Jacob,  one  of  the  eight  witnesses, 
came  in.  His  name  is  John  C.  Whit- 
mer.  The  old  gentleman  about  half 
past  three  got  so  fatigued  that  he 
withdraw  to  rest.  I  thanked  him  for 
his  kindness  and  I  expressed  the  great 
pleasure  the  interview  had  given  me. 
I  had  borne  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  this  work  and  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon  since  my  early  life,  and  I 
was  glad  to  hear  from  his  own  lips 
in  the  flesh  his  testimony.  I  thanked 
God,  I  said,  that  he  had  preserved 
him  and  enabled  him  to  bear  a  faith- 
ful testimony  till  now  and  I  prayed 
him  to  still  preserve  him  and  assist 
him. 

"I  find  from  conversation  with 
the  son  and  nephew  that  they  do  not 
sympathize  with  young  Joseph,  as 
he  is  called;  neither  do  they  believe 
fully  in  plural  marriage,  but  they 
stand  clinging  to  The  Book  of  Mor- 
mon and  its  contents,  believing  it 
and  looking  for  the  day  when  all  who 
believe  that  will  be  united  with  the 
House  of  Israel  as  The  Book  prom- 
ises. They  all  appear  to  be  gentle, 
good  spirited  men.  I  said  to  them 
that  I  wished  to  speak  upon  my  own 
experience  and  what  God  had  re- 
vealed to  me,  but  not  in  the  spirit 
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of  argument.  I  then  told  them  how  an  holy  angel  had  shown  them  the 
the  spirit  first  revealed  the  principle  plates  and  told  them  that  they  had 
to  me  and  how  afterwards  to  a  wise  been  translated  by  the  gift  and 
purpose  in  the  Lord  he  had  impelled  power  of  God. 
me  to  obey  that  principle,  and  in  "The  sight  of  the  manuscript  of 
this  way  bore  testimony  of  its  truth  the  characters  ought  to  be  forever 
to  them.  imprinted  on  my  memory.  I  omitted 
"The  Whitmer  family  is  of  Ger-  to  mention  that  Joseph  had  written 
man  origin.  I  could  detect  a  German  in  English  above  the  characters,  the 
twang  in  David  Whitmer  Sen.'s  word  "caracters."  The  old  jail  in 
talk.  His  mother  was  from  the  which  the  Prophet  Joseph  was  im- 
Rhine,  and  his  grandfather  or  great  prisoned  in  Richmond  was  of  hewed 
grand- father  from  Germany.  This  logs  and  perhaps  lined  with  iron, 
visit  is  one  that  I  hope  I  shall  never  That  was  replaced  by  a  brick  build- 
forget;  for  whatever  wrongs  David  ing  and  that  was  torn  down,  and 
Whitmer  may  have  committed  I  do  a  stone  building  now  standing,  took 
respect  him  for  his  integrity  and  its  place.  At  5  p.m.  I  took  the  hack 
firmness  in  continuing  to  bear  testi-  for  Lexington  Junction.  The  road 
mony  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  was  very  rough.  The  train  was  late 
fact  hough  all  three  of  the  wit-  and  it  was  midnight  when  I  reached 
nessps  quarreled  with  the  Prophet  Kansas  City,  and  I  was  fortunate 
Joseph  and  left  the  Church  or  were  enough  to  get  a  bed  at  the  Hotel  at 
cu\  off,  and  asserted  he  was  a  fallen  the  depot  though  others  were  turned 
prophet,  they  never  ceased  to  bear  away.  The  night  is  very  cold,  a  bliz- 
unflinching  testimony  to  that  which  zard  from  the  north  blowing  very 
they  had  seen  and  he?.rd  and  that  strong." 


"Praise  be  to  God,  Lord  of  the  worlds! 
,  The  Compassionate,  the  Merciful ! 
King  on  the  day  of  reckoning! 
Thee  only  do  we  worship,  and  to  Thee  do  we 

cry  for  help. 
Guide  Thou  us  on  the  straight  path. 
The  path  of  those  to  whom  Thou  hast  been 

gracious: — 
With  whom  Thou  art  not  angry,  and  who  do 

not  go  astray. 
Amen." — The    Koran.    An    often    repeated 

prayer  of  the  Mohafn-medan  worshipper. 
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LPioneers  of  Southern    Utah 


WILLIAM    R.    PALMER 


KUMAN  JONES 


1879  may  seem  like  a  late  period 
to  be  called  pioneer  days,  yet  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  strenuous 
pioneering  done  anywhere  in  Utah 
came  as  late  as  that.  The  hardships 
and  the  dangers  were  as  great  as  any 
endured  by  our  people  anywhere. 
The  settlement  of  San  Juan  County 
is  an  epic  in  Mormon  colonization, 
yet  because  of  the  comparative  un- 
importance of  the  area  commercially 
its  remarkable  history  is  still  little 
known. 

Bluff  City  was  founded  April  6, 
1880  by  a  company  of  90  men,  30 
women  and  63  children.  Most  of 
the  adults  were  young  couples  who 
had  been  called  as  missionaries  to 
plant  a  Mormon  settlement  in  the 
heart  of  troublesome  renegade  In- 
dian country.  By  air  line.  Bluff  City 
is  only  about  two  hundred  miles  east 
of  Kanab  and  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  miles  southeast  of  Es- 
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calante,  yet  it  required  a  longer 
time  and  much  harder  work  for 
settlers  to  reach  there  than  it  took 
Brigham  Young's  train  to  cross  the 
Plains  in  1847.  One  of  the  active 
leaders  in  that  epic  colonization  was 
Kuman  Jones  from  Cedar  City. 

In  the  Spring  of  1879  a  group  of 
twenty-nine  men,  among  whom  was 
Brother  Jones,  were  sent  out  from 
Southern  Utah  to  explore  the  coun- 
try in  the  vicinity  of  the  four  state 
corners,  to  select  a  suitable  site  for 
a  settlement  and  to  locate  a  practi- 
cal route  for  the  colonists  to  travel 
that  Fall.  They  went  out  over  a  long 
roundabout  route  through  Kanab, 
Lees  Ferry  to  Sunset  and  Moencopie, 
Mormon  settlements  on  the  Little 
Colorado  in  Arizona,  then  circled 
northward  through  the  Navajo  In- 
dian Reservation  to  the  San  Juan 
River  where  they  found  a  place 
which  was   deemed  suitable   for  a 
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settlement.  Here  they  made  a  num- 
ber of  land  locations  by  building 
four  logs  in  a  square  like  a  house  and 
nailing  their  location  papers  on 
them.  This  would  hold  the  ground 
for  one  year.  For  Kuman  Jones,  as 
for  others  in  the  exploring  party,  it 
meant  the  location  of  a  lifelong 
home,  for  he  and  his  young  wife, 
Mary  Nielsen,  were  among  those 
chosen  as  missionaries  to  found  the 
new  colony. 

Those  explorers  made  275  miles  of 
new  road  along  which  they  dug  many 
wells  which  are  used  by  the  Indians 
to  this  day. 

In  1868  the  Navajo  Indians  about 
14,000  strong,  were  conquered  by 
Kit  Carson  of  the  U.  S.  Government 
and  were  rounded  up  at  Fort  De- 
fiance. The  Old  Scout  dealt  ruth- 
lessly with  the  Indians,  robbing 
them  of  their  livestock,  burning 
their  hogans,  cutting  down  their 
peach  trees  and  destroying  their 
farms.  He  reduced  them  to  atbject 
poverty.  The  Indians  were  held  at 
Fort  Defiance  for  two  or  three  years 
then  turned  loose  with  nothing  to 
take  back  to  their  former  homes. 
They  were  turned  out  like  cattle  on 
the  range  to  pick  a  living  unaided  if 
they  could  or  to  perish  if  they  failed. 

Having  been  robbed  of  their  live- 
stock by  the  Whites,  the  only  way 
for  them  to  get  another  start  was 
to  go  out  and  do  some  stealing  on 
their  own.  The  safest  place  to  play 
their  adventure  was  the  small,  scat- 
tering and  exposed  towns  through 
Southern  Utah.  They  found  it  easy 
to  steal  cattle  and  horses  from  our 
ranges  and  they  grew  so  bold  that 


they  came  into  our  towns  at  night 
and  took  horses  out  of  the  barns 
and  stables. 

The  Southeast  corner  of  Utah  in 
the  1870s  was  a  sort  of  no-man's- 
land.  It  was  infested  with  renegade 
Utes,  Pahutes  and  Navajoes,  and 
much  of  the  trouble  experienced  by 
the  southern  Mormon  towns  ema- 
nated from  that  section.  The  San 
Juan  Mission  was  organized  to  place 
a  Mormon  settlement  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  festering  Indian  coun- 
try. They  were  to  make  their  homes 
among  these  Indians  and  establish 
peace  and  friendship  through  kind- 
ness and  fair  dealing. 

It  was  October  1879  when  the 
missionary  colony  left  their  homes 
in  Iron  county.  Traveling  by  way 
of  Panguitch  they  passed  through 
Escalante  thence  southeastward 
down  the  Desert  to  the  frowning 
rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado  where  sheer  walls  brought 
them  to  a  protracted  halt.  This  di- 
rect route,  rather  than  the  circui- 
tous one  traveled  by  the  explorers, 
had  been  taken  on  assurances  from 
responsible  men  in  Escalante  that  the 
Colorado  could  be  crossed  with  a 
little  road  work  through  a  crack 
in  the  cliflfs  called  "hole-in-the- 
rock." 

By  the  time  this  point  was  reached, 
deep  snows  had  fallen  over  the  Es- 
calante Mountains  precluding  a  re- 
turn to  the  homes  they  had  left.  So 
the  colonists  decided  if  they  must 
spend  a  winter  there,  they  would 
force  a  passage  down  through  that 
precarious  crevice  to  the  river  be- 
low and  trust  providence  to  guide 
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them  up  the  other  wall  and  across 
the  country  to  their  proposed  town- 
site. 

They  soon  found  that  they  were 
not  equipped  for  heavy  road-build- 
ing in  solid  rock.  So  President  Silas 
S.  Smith  was  sent  to  Salt  Lake  City 
for  supplies  of  drill  steel,  powder, 
food  and  livestock  feeds.  He  was 
successful  in  obtaining  what  he 
went  for  and  secured  also  from  the 
Legislature  then  in  session  five 
thousarwi  dollars  to  finance  the 
wofkv  At  this  time  the  Legislature 
also  incorporated  San  Juan  County 
and  named  its  provisional  officers. 
Kuman  Jones'  name  appears  on  that 
roster  as  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools. 

Some  of  the  men  in  that  company 
had  been  coal  miners  and  were  used 
to  shooting  black  blasting  powder. 
They  had  some  of  this  with  them 
and  more  was  secured  at  Escalante. 
So,  while  waiting  for  the  supplies 
President  Silas  S.  Smith  was  sending, 
they  went  on  drilling  their  holes, 
filling  them  with  well  tamped  black 
powder  and  firing  their  shots  with 
fuse. 

But  President  Smith  sent  giant 
powder  and  he  also  engaged  two  ex- 
perienced powder  men  to  come  and 
do  the  shooting.  The  giant  powder 
arrived  a  week  ahead' of  the  powder 
men.  So  the  colonists,  who  had  never 
seen  a  stick  of  dynamite,  went  on 
using  it  just  as  they  did  the  black 
powder.  They  tamped  it  with  their 
drills  into  the  holes  never  dreaming 
that  a;  jar  would  explode  it.  Day 
after  day  they  did  this  and  nothing 
happened.  When  the  powder  men 
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arrived  they  were  horrified.  They 
said,  "Surely  the  Lord  has  protected 
you  for  we  know  of  no  other  reason 
why  your  heads  were  not  blown  off." 

As  soon  as  men  could  get  down 
through  the  rock  crevice  to  the 
river,  Kuman  Jones  and  three  other 
men  were  sent  out  to  do  a  little 
scouting  ahead.  They  crossed  the 
river  in  a  wagon  box  boat  with  one 
blanket  each  and  spent  a  week  sur- 
veying the  country  from  below. 
Brother  Jones,  alone,  reported  that 
with  help  from  the  Legislature  a 
road  could  be  blasted  down  through 
the  hole-in-the-rock. 

Such  a  piece  of  road  construction 
had  never  been  attempted  before, 
and  with  the  ninety  men  working 
hard  every  day  it  took  six  weeks  for 
the  company  to  travel  two  miles 
dov/n  to  the  river.  Today  a  six  per- 
cent grade  is  considered  about  maxi- 
mum in  road  building — a  drop  of 
six  feet  in  one  hundred  feet  of  road. 
The  hole-in-the-rock  road  averaged 
over  thirty-five  percent  grade  and 
there  were  stretches  that  dropped 
fifty  feet  in  one  hundred.  There  was 
no  rivalry  for  the  honor  of  driving 
the  first  wagon  down,  but  Kuman 
Jones  had  a  well  broke  team  and  he 
was  asked  to  go  first.  With  twenty 
men  holding  to  ropes  the  eighty- 
three  wagons,  one  at  a  time,  were 
lowered  down  the  rocky  chute  in 
two  days  and  were  ferried  across 
the  river. 

Troubles  were  not  ended  yet  for 
the  next  three  months  were  more 
wearing  on  both  man  and  animals 
than  the  hole-in-the-rock  had  been. 
On  April  6,   1880,  with  even   the 
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milch  cows  yoked  in  to  supplement 
the  worn  out  horses,  the  company 
dragged  itself  on  to  the  present  site 
of  Bluflf  City.  In  making  the  125 
air  miles  from  Escalante,  the  com- 
pany had  traveled  260  miles  and 
had  made  210  miles  of  new  road 
through  the  most  difficult  country 
wagons  were  ever  taken  through  in 
all  America. 

Kuman  Jones  was  a  young  man 
in  his  early  twenties  when  all  this 
was  going  on  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
recognized  and  trusted  leaders  in 
the  movement.  The  town  of  BluflF 
was  organized  on  the  day  of  their 
arrival  and  committees  were  chosen 
to  lay  out  the  townsite,  select  field 
lands  and  survey  the  water  ditches. 
A  ward  of  the  Church  was  soon 
thereafter  organized  with  Jens 
Nielsen  as  Bishop  and  Lemuel  Redd 
and  Kuman  Jones  Councilors. 

Bluff  City  was  so  isolated  that  it 
took  two  and  a  half  years  to  per- 
suade the  Government  to  give  them 
a  Post  Office  and  a  regular  mail 
service,  and,  before  it  came,  the  en- 
terprising little  community  was 
operating  successfully  a  Co-op  Store. 

While  taking  always  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  all  the  enterprises 
incident  to  the  settling  of  a  new 
country,  Kuman  Jones  never  forgot 
that  the  primary  object  of  their 
being  in  San  Juan  County  was  to 
cultivate  peace  and  establish  friend- 
ship with  the  Indians.  So  first  and 
foremost  he  was  always  a  missionary 
to  the  Lamanites.  He  and  his  good 


wife  Mary  Nielsen  and  his  plural 
wife  Lydia  May  Lyman  fed  the  In- 
dians in  their  home,  employed  them, 
htmted  out  and  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  their  leading  men  and  cul- 
tivated their  good  will.  To  the  day 
of  his  death  Brother  Jones  took  pains 
to  provide  comforts  to  some  of  the 
older  Indians  who  had  befriended 
the  Mormons  when  they  first  moved 
in.  He  came  to  know  the  Indian 
heart  and  to  respect  it.  He  used  to 
say,  "Indians  do  not  break  their 
treaties,  not  even  the  renegades," 
and  again,  "The  more  I  see  of  the 
White  man  and  his  ways  the  better 
I  like  the  Indians." 

Kuman  Jones  by  his  two  wives 
was  the  father  of  eleven  children. 
In  his  active,  useful  and  unselfish 
life  he  served  his  people  in  almost 
every  Church  and  Civil  capacity. 
He  was  Bishop's  Councilor,  Bishop, 
Patriarch,  served  in  numerous  Quo- 
rum and  Auxiliary  organizations. 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  School 
Trustee,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Road 
Supervisor,  Director  and  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Co-op  Store,  Super- 
intendent of  Bluff  Cattle  Pool,  Di- 
rector and  Secretary  of  Elk  Cattle 
Company,  Director  of  the  San  Juan 
County  Bank  and  served  on  numer- 
ous canal  and  water  committees 
and  companies. 

He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Jones 
and  Sage  Treharn,  was  born  May  5, 
1856  in  Cedar  City,  Utah  and  died 
in  June  1942  at  Bluff  City,  Utah. 
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^Me  and  My  Pin-up  Girl' 


An  infantryman  in  Company  K, 
363,  91st  Division,  No.  3956- 
7410,  Assistant  Bazooka  man,  lo- 
cated in  the  Po  Valley,  Italy — that 
just  about  describes  A.  R.  Carlson 
to  one  who  had  to  do  with  the  army, 
while  the  "War  was  going  on.  Now 
that  the  War  is  over,  however. 
Uncle  Sam  would  have  another  des- 
ignation for  him.  For  this  yoimg 
man  is  still  a  soldier,  on  a  thirty- 
day  furlough,  visiting  relatives  in 
California. 

In  civilian  life,  though,  A.  R. 
Carlson  was  quite  another  person. 
Says  his  Bishop,  G.  E.  Crandall,  of 
the  Matthews  Ward,  Los  Angeles: 
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"I  have  known  'Reggie,'  as  we  af- 
fectionately call  him,  for  the  past 
ten  years.  [He  is  the  oldest  of  four 
boys.]  They  have  all  been  very  active 
in  the  Church.  A.  R.  was  president 
of  the  Deacons  and  the  Teachers 
successively,  and  was  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Sunday  School  when 
drafted  into  military  service.  He 
was  a  brilliant  student,  having  been 
valedictorian  of  his  graduating  class 
from  Fremont  High  School.  This 
school  has  an  enrollment  of  4,000. 
He  is  entertaining  to  talk  to,  a  nat- 
ural leader,  and  well  liked  by  every- 
one." 

In    the    Po    Valley    things    were 
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tough  last  winter,  as  everybody 
knows  who  read  the  papers  or  Hs- 
tened  to  the  radio.  The  terrain  in 
northern  Italy  makes  it  hard  going 
for  soldiers  on  foot,  or  any  other 
way  for  that  matter,  especially  when 
it  abounds  in  armed  Germans,  as 
was  the  case  then,  although  while 
young  Carlson's  Division  was  wait- 
ing to  cross  the  Po,  "several  hun- 
dred Hitler  troops  surrendered  with- 
out fight." 

"While  overseas,"  he  says,  "I 
needed  something  to  help  me  remem- 
ber that  I  was  a  Mormon."  And  so 
he  carried  in  his  pack  a  copy  of  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  and  Gospel  Mes- 
sage manuals,  with  the  Teacher's 
Supplement,  and  held  a  Sunday 
School  every  Sunday,  when  the  sit- 
uation was  favorable,  all  by  himself. 
This  was  almost  the  only  religious 
service  he  attended  while  he  was 
away,  and  the  only  other  help  he 
received  from  others  was  from  L.  D. 
S.  Chaplains,  Eldin  Ricks,  for  one, 
in  the  form  of  monthly  messages, 
which,  he  says,  were  "practical, 
fatherly,  spiritual,  and  cornforting." 

Sunday  School  was  held  "where- 
ever  I  happened  to  be.  I've  'gone'  to 
Sunday  School  fifty  yards  from  the 
German  foxholes."  The  services 
were  very  simple.  "I  usually  sang  or 
hummed  a  song,  sometimes  from 
memory,  said  a  prayer,  and  asked 
for  help  in  getting  the  full  value 
out  of  the  lesson.  Then  I  would 
read  the  Teacher's  Supplement  to 
get  the  idea  of  the  lesson,  before 
reading  the  lesson  itself.  After  a 
•quick  reading  I  would  go  over  the 
material  again,  very  slowly,  to  make 


certain  I  vmderstood  everything,  and 
then  on  a  piece  of  paper  (if  T  bad 
it)  I  would  write  down  the  impor- 
tant points  that  had  been  developed. 
Then  I  would  hum  another  song 
and  say  a  closing  prayer.  Then  I'd 
say  to  myself,  'Well,  Brother  Carl- 
son, that  was  a  very  fine  meeting 
this  morning.  I'll  put  this  manual 
back  in  my  pack  and  look  forward 
to  next  Sunday  morning.'  " 

"I  have  no  idea  how  childish  this 
may  sound  to  one  who  has  never 
been  in  combat.  But  to  me  it  was 
the  one  thing  that  kept  me  going 
when  there  just  wasn't  any  more 
'go'  in  me." 

Although  Brother  Carlson,  now 
twenty- four  years  old,  is  an  Elder, 
he  "never  felt  like  administering 
the  sacrament  at  my  Sunday 
School." 

Elder  Carlson  has  an  interesting 
bit  of  philosophy  concerning  at- 
tendance at  Sunday  School.  "Sunday- 
School  makes  you  feel  good.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  bad,  indifferent, 
or  good  a  person  is,  if  he  goes  to 
Sunday  School,  sings  a  song  or  two, 
listens  to  a  talk,  hears  a  prayer,  and 
sees  everyone  with  their  faces  scrub- 
bed clean  and  clean  clothes  on,  he's 
going  to  feel  better  than  he  did 
before  going.  That's  why  I  carried 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  and  Gospel 
Message  manuals  with  me  wherever 
I  went,  so  that,  when  Sunday  came 
around,  I  could  play  I  was  in  Sun- 
day School  back  home  and  I  could 
get  that  'good'  feeling  again. 

"Even  when  you  are  fighting  on 

Sunday,  there's  always  time  between 

— More,  on  page  534 
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'T'he  Jewish  background  of  Jesus 
was  most  appropriate  for  the 
lofty  conceptions  of  marriage  which 
he  taught.  No  nation  on  earth  at 
the  time  had  a  higher  regard  for  the 
family  than  did  the  Jews.  Even  in 
modern  times  the  Jews  are  still  not- 
ed for  the  stability  and  high  quali- 
t;y  of  their  family  life. 

At  a  time  when  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  permitting  the  leaving 
of  unwanted  infants  outside  the 
city  walls  to  die  of  exposure,  the 
Jews  cherished  and  loved  children 
and  wanted  many  of  them  in  the 
home.  In  contrast  to  the  numerous 
divorces  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
the  Jews,  for  the  most  part,  had 
permanent  and  enduring  marriages. 
The  man  who  had  many  children 
was  regarded  as  especially  favored 
by  God.  Early  marriages  were  vigor- 
ously recommended. 

A  man  was  regarded  as  the  mur- 
derer of  his  unborn  children  if  he 
married  late  in  life.  A  member  of 
the  Sanhedrin,  the  most  important 
governing  body  in  Palestine,  had  to 
be  married  and  the  father  of  a  son 
in  order  to  qualify  for  membership. 
High  sexual  morals  and  a  stern  em- 
phasis upon  purity  of  life  were 
taught  by  the  Jewish  leaders.  When 
the  family  ties  were  being  wrecked 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire by  divorce,  vice,  dissipation, 
and  unemployment,  the  Jews  were 
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famous  for  their  moral  purity  and 
the  stability  of  their  marriages. 

However,  the  rabbis  were  often 
so  strict  that  they  would  not  asso- 
ciate with,  or  allow  the  righteous 
Jews  to  mingle  with  those  who  had 
been  guilty  of  immoral  behavior. 
This  practice  was  the  cause  of  much 
conflict  with  Jesus  because  of  his 
association  with  such  people  in  his 
ministry. 

The  Jewish  rabbis  were  very  wise 
and  practical  in  their  teachings 
about  marriage  and  its  intimate  re- 
lations. Modern  psychologists  and 
sociologists  are  full  of  admiration  for 
the  comprehension  and  insight 
which  those  old  teachers  had  con- 
cerning the  relations  and  problems 
of  marriage  and  family  life.  In  the 
physical,  psychological,  social,  and 
religious  phases  of  family  life  they 
revealed  ?  marvelous  grasp  of  im- 
portant fundamentals.  It  is  no  won- 
der that  the  Jewish  family  life  of 
today  is  so  superior  when  one  con- 
siders the  centuries  of  wise  teachings 
and  practices  that  have  been  handed 
down  to  them  by  their  forefathers. 

There  is  explicit  evidence  that 
Jesus  was  reared  in  a  large  family 
of  many  brothers  and  sisters.  (Mark 
6:3)  Because  Joseph  is  not  men- 
tioned at  this  time  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  family,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  Jesus  was  re- 
sponsible   for   the    support   of    the 
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family  in  his  role  as  the  eldest  son. 
The  associations  within  a  large 
family  and  the  necessity  of  shoul- 
dering heavy  responsibilities  for  its 
support  are  rich  experiences  which 
promote  human  insight  and  social 
development.  The  sacrifices  and 
hard  work  which  he  must  have 
undergone  for  the  sake  of  his  family 
made  him  appreciate  its  members 
exceedingly.  He  had  an  intense  and 
tender  love  of  little  children  which 
was  most  likely  the  outgrowth  of 
experiences  within  his  own  family.  A 
person  who  loves  and  is  loved  by 
children  is  generally  one  who  has 
had  a  rich  experience  with  them. 

'He  must  have  loved  Joseph  the 
father  of  the  family.  Little  is  said 
about  this  man  in  the  Gospels.  He 
probably  had  considerable  influence 
upon  Jesus.  The  father  was  the  most 
important  teacher  and  leader  which 
a  Jewish  boy  had.  From  him  he 
learned  the  practical  and  religious 
lessons  of  life.  The  father  was  the 
great  authority  and  head  of  the 
family  far  more  than  he  is  today. 
To  Jesus  the  term  father  brought  up 
the  deepest  and  most  reverent  sen- 
timents of  affection.  Therefore,  it 
was  natural  for  him  to  refer  con- 
tinually to  God  in  terms  of  father- 
hood. His  associations  with  Joseph 
in  the  home  or  at  the  carpenter's 
bench  must  have  been  such  that 
fatherhood  possessed  a  rich  and  pro- 
found meaning  for  him. 

Jesus  regarded  marriage  as  a  di- 
vine institution  introduced  by  God 
Himself.  He  stressed  its  sanctity, 
basic  importance,  unity,  and  har- 
mony of  spirit.  The  superseding  of 


old  family  ties  by  the  new  relation- 
ship of  marriage  was  given  special 
emphasis  by  him.  Marriage  was  so 
sacred  that  divorce  was  a  major  evil. 
He  expressed  himself  in  no  uncer- 
tain terms  in  his  absolute  condem- 
nation of  this  destroyer  of  the  home. 
The  following  controversy  with  the 
Pharisees  about  divorce  illustrates 
this  fact.  It  also  reveals  his  empha- 
sis upon  the  divine  importance  and 
sanctity  of  the  marriage  institution 
itself. 

And  the  Pharisees  came  to  him, 
and  asked  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  a 
man  to  put  away  his  wife?  tempt- 
ing him.  And  he  answered  and  said 
unto  them,  What  did  Moses  com- 
mand you?  And  they  said,  Moses 
suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  divorce- 
ment, and  to  put  her  away.  And 
Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
them.  For  the  hardness  of  your 
heart  he  wrote  you  this  precept. 
But  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  God  made  them  male  and 
female.  For  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  to  his  wife;  and  they  twain 
shall  be  one  flesh:  so  then  they 
are  no  more  twain,  but  one  flesh. 
What  therefore  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder. 
And  in  the  house  his  disciples 
asked  him  again  of  the  same  mat- 
ter. And  he  saith  unto  them.  Who- 
soever shall  put  away  his  wife, 
and  marry  another,  commit  teth 
adultery  against  her.  And  if  a 
woman  shall  put  away  her  hus- 
band, and  be  married  to  another, 
she  committeth  adultery.  (Mark 
10:  2-12) 
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This  absolute  rejection  of  divorce 
is  modified  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
to  allow  adultery  as  a  just  cause  of 
divorce.  But  most  interpreters  pre- 
fer Mark's  interpretation.  In  typical 
fashion  Jesus  was  describing  an 
ideal  with  picturesque  forceful 
imagery.  He  was  not  describing 
marriage  and  divorce  in  a  mechani- 
cal or  comprehensive  manner.  He 
was  emphasizing  a  great  ideal,  an 
ultimate  goal  toward  which  all 
married  pe;ople  should  strive.  He 
did  not  wish  to  allow  any  idea  or 
inference  which  would  turn  a  per- 
son's mind  or  purpose  from  realizing 
this  objective.  His  concern  was  the 
attainment  of  this  ideal  state,  not 
the  prescription  of  what  to  do 
should  failure  occur.  He  was  focus- 
ing his  teaching  upon  the  absolute 
unity  and  stability  of  the  family. 
Divorce  was  a  surgical  remedy  for 
marital  disease  and  had  no  place  in 
the  above  incident  where  he  set 
forth  a  perfect  pattern  of  married 
life. 

Although  Jesus  admitted  that  the 
Mosaic  Law  allowed  divorces  for 
various  causes,  yet  this  was  far  be- 
low the  higher  code  of  moral  living 
which  he  was  teaching.  Moses  seemed 
to  be  dealing  with  the  practical  facts 
of  broken  and  ailing  marriages; 
whereas  Jesus  sought  to  prevent  such 
family  maladies  from  arising  by  his 
exaltation  of  the  marriage  relation- 
ship, by  encouraging  people  to  enter 
into  it  with  the  right  spirit.  He  also 
saw  in  divorce  an  immoral  motive 
wherein  a  man  divorces  his  wife  in 
order  to  marry  another.  Even  if  it 
were  legal,  in  his  eyes  it  was  out- 
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right  adultery.  An  eminent  modern 
authority  on  marriage  asserts  that 
the  majority  of  divorces  are  due  to 
infidelity  although  the  legal  grounds 
for  separation  are  usually  listed  as 
cruelty,  incompatibility,  etc.  The 
immediate  remarriage  by  many  di- 
vorced people  bears  this  out.  It  was 
very  easy  for  a  Jew  in  Jesus'  day  to 
divorce  his  wife  to  marry  another. 
He  might  send  her  away  for  cook- 
ing a  bad  dinner,  or  because  of  a 
disagreeable  personal  blemish.  She, 
in  turn,  could  almost  never  secure 
a  divorce.  However,  if  she  were  dis- 
missed, the  dowry  went  with  her. 
This  financial  measure  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  guarantee  of  marital 
permanence.  Then  too,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  majority  of  Jewish 
marriages  were  generally  successful 
and  enduring. 

Jesus  had  a  high  respect  for  wo- 
men as  individuals.  In  a  period  when 
women  were  not  regarded  as  hav- 
ing any  equality  with  men,  he  had 
associations  with  them  as  friends 
and  followers.  (Luke  8:2)  The  two 
sisters  Mary  and  Martha  were  de- 
voted friends  of  his.  He  was  ap- 
parently a  frequent  visitor  to  their 
home.  Everything  connected  with 
his  relations  with  them  indicate  that 
his  interest  was  that  of  friendship 
and  teaching  instead  of  romance. 
His  words  concerning  the  household 
cares  and  worries  of  Martha  illus- 
trate this.  He  preferred  to  have  her 
curtail  her  house  work  in  order  to 
listen  to  his  message.  He  appreciated 
the  hard  lot  of  women  and  how  they 
were  victimized  by  men.  (John  8: 
2-11)   Fallen  women  were  touched 
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by  his  message  and  found  in  him 
the  sympathy,  love,  and  under- 
standing which  enabled  them  to  re- 
pent and  to  change  their  ways.  There 
was  a  purity  of  motive,  an  under- 
standing spirit,  and  a  respect  for 
them  as  persons  which  had  great  in- 
fluence in  gaining  them  as  followers. 
They  seemed  to  perceive  the  divine 
qualities  of  his  character  more  than 
most  men  did.  At  his  death  it  was 
some  women  who  stood  by  him  to 
the  last,  who  came  down  following 
the  Sabbath  to  anoint  his  body,  and 
who  were  the  first  to  learn  of  his 
resurrection.  Jesus  elevated  their 
position  in  the  marriage  relation  be- 
cause of  his  high  estimate  and  re- 
spect for  them.  They  were  not  chat- 
tels or  biological  means  to  an  end, 
but  personalities  with  divine  possi- 
bilities equal  to  that  of  men. 

Jesus  emphasized  a  most  enduring 
and  lofty  type  of  marital  love.  In 
Paul's  letter  to  the  Thessalonians  he 
quotes  from  an  oral  tradition  con- 
taining a  saying  of  Jesus  on  this 
matter.  The  American  Translation  is 
used  here  because  of  its  greater  clari- 
ty. "For  you  remember  what  in- 
structions we  gave  you  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  God's 
will  that  you  should  be  consecrated, 
that  you  abstain  from  immorality, 
that  each  of  you  learn  to  take  a 
wife  for  himself  from  pure  and 
honorable  motives,  not  to  gratify  his 
passion,  like  the  heathen  who  know 
nothing  of  God.  No  one  is  to  wrong 
or  defraud  his  brother  in  his  matter, 
for  the  Lord  avenges  all  such  things, 
as  we  told  you  before,  in  the  most 
solemn  terms.  God  has  not  called  us 


to  an  unclean  life,  but  to  a  pure 
one."  (I  Thess.  4:2-7)  The  above 
recognizes  clearly  the  high  quality 
of  affection  which  should  character- 
ize a  true  and  genuine  marriage.  En- 
trance into  the  marriage  covenant 
with  base  motives  is  recognized  as 
spiritually  immoral.  Physical  at- 
traction and  lust  alone  are  a  poor 
foundation  for  the  establishment  of 
a  marriage. 

A  pure  and  deep  love  whose  roots 
are  imbedded  in  the  entire  personality 
and  character  is  beautifully  empha- 
sized by  Jesus  when  he  said,  "And 
they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh:  so 
then  they  are  no  more  twain,  but 
one  flesh.  What  therefore  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  not  man  put 
asunder."  This  is  a  picturesque  way 
of  describing  the  perfect  and  com- 
plete union  and  harmony  which  true 
love  brings  to  a  couple.  This  new 
relationship  is  pictured  as  so  perfect 
and  important  that  it  supersedes  the 
obligation  of  filial  devotion.  "For 
this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father 
and  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife." 
When  a  couple  has  this  type  of  love, 
a  permanent  marriage  results.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  mere  mater- 
ial possessions  do  not  insure  this  per- 
manence of  marriage  as  the  great 
number  of  divorces  among  the  well- 
to-do  testifies.  Unhappy,  discontent- 
ed, and  nagging  wives  are  frequent- 
ly this  way  because  they  sense  the 
absence  or  the  diminishing  of  the 
love  which  brought  about  the  mar- 
riage. Joseph  F,  Smith  made  an  ex- 
cellent statement  concerning  this 
love  which  is  worth  repeating,  "If 
this  principle  is  observed   at  home 
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the  brothers  and  sisters  will  love  one 
another;  they  will  be  kind  and  help- 
ful to  one  another,  showing  forth 
the  principle  of  kindness  and  being 
solicitous  for  one  another's  good. 
Under  these  circumstances  'he  home 
comes  nearer  being  a  heavea  on  earth, 
and  children  brought  up  under  these 
influences  will  never  forget  them, 
and  though  they  may  be  in  trying 
places,  their  memories  will  revert  to 
the  homes  where  they  enjoyed  such 
hallowed  influences,  and  their  bet- 
ter natures  will  assert  themselves 
no  matter  what  the  trials  or  temp- 
tations may  be."  (Gospel  Doctrine, 
p.  368) 

The  importance  of  the  obligation 
of  children  to  revere  and  repect 
their  parents  was  also  a  vitalpart  of 
Jesus'  teachings.  It  is  well  illustrat- 
ed in  an  incident  which  occurred 
while  Jesus  was  debating  the  Phari- 
sees. A  custom  had  arisen  whereby 
unscrupulous  and  selfish  men  might 
escape  the  duty  of  caring  for  their 
aged  parents  by  saying  that  their 
wealth  had  been  dedicated  or  pledged 
to  the  temple.  Jesus  was  scathing  in 
his  denunciation  of  this  practice. 
"And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well 
ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradi- 
tion. For  Moses  said,  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother;  and,  Whoso 
curseth  father  or  mother  let  him  die 
the  death.  But  ye  say,  if  a  man  shall 
say  to  his  father  or  mother,  it  is 
Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by 
whatsoever  thou  mightest  be  profit- 
ed by  me;  he  shall  be  free.  And  ye 
suffer  him  no  more  to  do  ought  for 
his  father  or  his  mother."  (Mark  7: 
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9-12)  The  bestowal  of  reverence 
and  respect  upon  parents  by  children 
is  vital  for  the  success  of  the  family. 
In  those  countries  and  societies 
where  this  is  done,  the  family  is  note- 
worthy for  its  strength  and  stabi- 
Liy.  Parents  are  the  first  and  most 
important  teachers  and  leaders  -of 
the  young  and  should  be  worthy  of 
the  highest  honor  and  respect. 

The  love  of  children  was  another 
characteristic  of  Jesus.  He  did  not 
preach  the  importance  of  having 
many  children  in  the  family  because 
there  was  no  need  to  do  so  among 
the  Jews.  He  would  be  shocked  to 
see  the  small  families  of  our  modern 
society.  Children  were  the  goal  and 
the  reward  of  marriage  in  his  day. 
To  be  with  them  seemed  to  be  one 
of  Jesus'  choicest  recreations.  The 
Synoptic  Gospels  mention  his  love 
and  association  with  them.  They 
were  represented  by  him  as  examples 
of  the  perfect  sincerity,  humility, 
and  purity  of  heart  which  were  es- 
sential requirements  for  entrance  in- 
to the  Kingdom  of  God.  He  re- 
buked his  disciples  when  they  would 
prevent  the  children  from  coming 
to  him  and  said,  "Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child, 
he  shall  not  enter  therein.  And  he 
took  them  up  in  his  arms,  put  his 
hands  upon  them  and  blessed  them." 
(Mark  10:15,16)  He  was  also  deep- 
ly concerned  about  the  care  and 
rearing  of  children  so  that  they 
would  develop  into  adults  of  virtue 
and  integrity.  He  was  extremely 
wrathful  toward  those  who  hindered 
— More  on  page  554 
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PRELIMINARY  MUSIC 

A  medley  of  Christmas  Carols 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SCRIPTURAL  READING 
Numbers  6:24,  25,  26 

CONGREGATIONAL  SINGING 
"Far,     Far     Away     on     Judea's 
Plains,"  p.   81   S.  S.  Song  Book 
(Organ  repeats  refrain  as  congre- 
gation is  seated.) 

READING  OF  THEME 
"Today  We  Seek  Peace" 
(Christ  taught  that  peace  must 

be  shared) — John  14:26-27;  James 

4:1-3;  John  10:9-10;  Luke  4:16-21. 

(2  minutes) 

(This  might  be  read  with  soft 
organ  music  background,  such  as, 
"A  Rose  Breaks  into  Bloom,"  p.  76, 
or  "O  Sacred  Head,  Once  Wound- 
ed," p.  90;  found  in  Organ  Volun- 
traies  by  Schreiner.)  A  brief  organ 
postlude  might  be  effective  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading,  which 
may  be  a  choral  reading. 
PRAYER 
ORGAN  MUSIC 

Suggestions:  Pastorale  from  Han- 
del's "Messiah";  or  "Noel"  (Christ- 
mas Pastoral),  by  Guilmant,  p.  80, 
in  Schreiner's  Organ  Voluntaries. 
SCRIPTURAL  READING 

Luke  2:8-20. 

SACRAMENT  SONG 

"Jesus  Once  of  Humble  Birth," 
p.  47  S.  S.  Song  Book. 


SACRAMENT  SERVICE 
JUNIOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
PRESENTS  BIBLE 
QUOTATIONS 

1.  "Blessed  are  the  peacemakers; 
for  they  shall  be  called  the  chil- 
dren of  God."— Matt.  5:9. 

2.  "Let  us  therefore  follow  after 
the  things  which  make  for 
peace  .  .  ." — Rom.  14:19. 

3.  "...  Live  in  peace  and  the  God 
of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
with  you."— II  Cor.  13:11. 

4.  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will 
toward  men." — Luke  2:14. 

5.  "How  lovely  are  the  messengers 
that  preach  us  the  gospel  of 
peace." 

6.  "And  the  fruit  of  righteousness 
is  sown  in  peace  of  them  that 
make  peace." — James  3:18. 

7.  "How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  Him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that 
pub lisheth  peace." — Isaiah  52:7. 

8.  "For  unto  us  a  child  is  born, 
unto  us  a  son  is  given;  and  the 
government  shall  be  upon  His 
shoulders;  and  His  name  shall 
be  called  Wonderful,  Counsel- 
lor, The  Mighty  God,  The  Ever- 
lasting Father,  The  Prince  of 
Peace." — Isaiah  9:6. 

VOCAL  SOLO 

"How  Beautiful  Upon  the  Moun- 
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tains,"  by  F,  Harker  or  "If  Christ 
Came  Back,"  By  O'Hara.  (If  a  uni- 
son chorus  of  children  is  desired, 
use  "Lovely  Appear"  by  Gounod; 
found  in  the  Blue  Book  of  Favorite 
Songs.) 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THEME 

(Four  short  talks  with  brief  sug- 
gestions) 

1.  A  Child— "What  Peace  Means 
to  Me."  (2  minutes) 

Now  that  peace  has  come,  we 
rejoice  that  God's  will  is  being 
done,  and  like  the  rich  men  who 
traveled  from  far  off  lands,  we, 
too,  can  bring  gifts  to  those  we 
love;  but  the  greatest  gift  is 
"Peace  on  Earth,"  and  it  is  God's 
gift  to  men  of  goodwill. 

2.  A  Veteran — (6  minutes) 

We  have  fought  to  preserve 
virtues  and  values  we  think  are 
worth  while.  Complete  joy  will 
come  when  peace  is  established  in 
all  the  earth. 

3.  A  Mother — (6  minutes) 
Every  mother  desires  to  see  the 

finest  virtues  established  in  the 
lives  of  her  children.  These  can  be 
developed  best  in  times  of  peace. 

4.  A  Father — (6  minutes) 

The  pattern  of  life  as  taught 
by  the  Savior  will  bring  peace. 
Luke  6:27-28  and  32-3  8;  Mark 
11:25;  I  Peter  2:21-24;  Ephe- 
sians  4:25-32. 

SPECIAL  MUSICAL  NUMBER 

Ladies  trio,  "Peace  I  Leave  With 
Thee"  by  Roberts  (Schirmer  Inc. 
No.  5065)  or  solo,  "In  My  Father's 
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House    Are    Many    Mansions,"    by 
MacDermid. 

CHRISTMAS  STORY 

"Story  of  The  Christ-child"  (A 
German  legend  for  Christmas  Eve 
as  told  by  Elizabeth  Harrison) . 
Christmas  in  Storyland,  p.  221,  also 
found  in  Sunday  School  Lessons  for 
Nursery,  Kindergarten,  and  Pri- 
mary, 1943,  p.  111. 

CLOSING  SONG 
(Suggestions) 

"Abide  With  Me,  'Tis  Eventide," 
p.  13  S.  S.  Song  Book. 

"Parting  Hymn,"  p.  255  S.  S. 
Song  Book. 

BENEDICTION 

Committee  on  Christmas  Program 

Vernon  J.  LeeMaster,  chairman 
Marion  G.  Merkley 
Margaret  Ipson 


*  ^  » 


ONE  MAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 
{Continued  from  page  527) 

shells  to  read  a  lesson.  Perhaps  you'll 
have  to  wait  till  things  quiet  down 
a  little  and  not  read  your  lesson  till 
some  tim.e  in  the  afternoon,  but 
there  is  always  time  during  Sunday 
to  go  to  Sunday  School." 

Some  people  find  God  only  when 
there  are  sign  posts  on  the  road, 
which  they  can  read,  but  others, 
those  who  have  the  necessary  back- 
ground, can  find  Him  without  any 
external  human  aid. 


THE  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHDOL  UNIDN 

Milton  Bennion.  General  Superintendent;  George  R.  Hill,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent. 

Albert  Hamer  Reiser.  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent 

Wendell  J.  Ashton,  General  Secretary;  Wallace  F.  Bennett,  General  Treasurer 

MEMBERS  OF  DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 


Milton  Bennion 
George   R.   Hill 
A,   Hamer  Reiser 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Wallace  F.   Bennett 
Howard   R.   Driggs 
Adam   S.    Bennion 
James  L.   Barker 
Inez  Witbeck 
Lucy  Gedge  Sperry 
Marie  Fox  Felt 
Lynn   S.   Richards 


Gerrit  de  Jong 
Carl    F.    Eyring 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Don  B.   Colton 
Gordon   B.    Hinckley 
Thomas  L.   Martin 
Edith  Ryberg 
William  M.  McKay 
Marion   G.   Merkley 
A.   William  Lund 
Joseph    Christenson 
Archibald  F.   Bennett 


Joseph   K.   Nicholes 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Kenneth  S.  Bennion 
J.   Holman   Waters 
Reuben   D.   Law 
H.  Aldous  Dixon 
Leland  H.   Monson 
Alexander   Schreiner 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Marian   Cornwall 
Margaret  Ipson 
Phyllis  D.  Shaw 


Nellie  H.  Kuhn 
A.   Parley  Bates 
William  P.  Miller 
Ralph  B.  Keeler 
Vernon   J.  LeeMastcr 
Claribel  W.   Aldous 
Eva  May  Green 
Melba  Glade 
David  L.  McKay 
Addie  L.   Swapp 
Henry  A.  Smith 


Advisers  to  the   General   Board;   Stephen  L     Richards  and  John  A.  Widtsoe 
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STAKE  UNION  MEETINGS 


poR  the  information  of  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers  who 
are  not  famiUar  with  the  purposes 
and  methods  of  stake  union  meet- 
ings as  held  before  the  war,  we  sub- 
mit the  following: 

In  stakes  that  are  so  compactly 
situated  that  little  time  and  travel 
expense  is  involved  in  attendance  at 
stake  meetings  the  Sunday  School 
union  meeting  may  well  be  held 
once  each  month  at  such  times  as 
will  conflict  least  with  other  stake 
and  ward  meetings.  In  the  past  this 
has  usually  been  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon assigned  to  the  Sunday  Schools 
by  the  stake  presidency.  These  meet- 
ings are  planned  and  conducted  by 
the  stake  board  under  leadership  of 
the  stake  superintendency.  They  are 
devoted  to  discussion  of  current 
needs  and  problems  of  the  Sunday 
Schools  of  the  stake.  This  will  in- 
clude consideration  of  administra- 
tive problems  and  teaching  methods 
as  applied  to  current  lessons  in  each 


department  of  the  Sunday  School. 
Attention  should  also  be  given  to 
the  work  of  the  secretaries,  librar- 
ians, choristers  and  organists,  each 
group  meeting  under  the  leadership 
of  the  corresponding  officer  on  the 
stake  board.  Enlistment,  finance  and 
other  administrative  matters  may  be 
discussed  with  members  of  the  ward 
superintendencies  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  stake  superintendency. 
This  group  may  also  discuss  methods 
of  supervising  class  work,  and  of 
improving  the  order  and  reverence 
in  both  general  assembly  and  classes. 

In  some  stakes  the  superintenden- 
cy has  been  divided  into  three  groups 
for  more  thorough  discussion  of  the 
particular  duties  assigned  to  each 
member.  This,  however,  is  not  gen- 
erally necessary.  Supervision  of  class 
work,  for  instance,  while  assigned 
especially  to  one  member  of  the 
superintendency,  should  be  shared 
by  all  three. 
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Following  the  opening  exercises 
it  has  often  been  the  practice  to 
have  a  well  prepared  brief  talk  on 
some  phase  of  the  work  of  interest 
to  all,  such  as  general  teaching 
methods,  devotional  exercises,  teach- 
er pupil  relationship,  enlistment  and 
reception  of  new  members.  This 
phase  of  the  meeting  should  be 
planned,  the  speaker  chosen  and  sub- 
ject assigned  at  least  a  month  in  ad- 
vance. The  departmental  meetings 
that  follow  should  be  allowed  at 
least  45  minutes.  Under  ideal  con- 
ditions there  should  be,  in  addition 
to  the  oflEcers'  meetings  mentioned 
above,  a  department  for  the  teachers 
of  each  class  in  the  Sunday  School — 
Nursery  to  Gospel  Doctrine — each 
under  the  leadership  of  a  stake  board 
member.  In  the  monthly  meeting 
it  is  generally  most  profitable  to  de- 
vote the  time  to  discussion  of  the 
best  methods  of  teaching  the  spe- 
cific lessons  that  are  assigned  for 
the  following  month.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  necessary  that  all  classes  in  all 
the  wards  use  the  lessons  as  sched- 
uled in  the  course  of  study  provided 
by  the  General  Board.  Teachers  in 
the  wards  should  be  asked  to  study 
these  lessons  in  advance  that  they 
may  come  to  union  meeting  pre- 
pared to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion as  they  would  like  to  have  mem- 
bers of  their  classes  do.  Thus  under 
the  leadership  of  the  stake  board 
member  each  teacher  may  have  the 


benefit  of  the  wisdom  of  all.  Very 
able  and  successful  ward  teachers 
may  thus  be  very  helpful  to  their 
fellow  teachers  and  also  to  the  stake 
leader.  No  individual  has  a  monopo- 
ly of  wisdom,  and  no  one  is  so  wise 
that  he  cannot  learn  something  from 
others.  This  is  one  of  the  great  ad- 
vantages of  group  activities,  a  ma- 
jor purpose  of  the  union  meeting. 

In  stakes  where  expense  and  loss 
of  time  in  traveling  to  stake  meet- 
ings is  such  that  a  monthly  meeting 
is  not  feasible,  the  union  meeting 
may  be  held  quarterly.  It  often  hap- 
pens in  such  stakes  that  the  mem- 
bership in  some  of  the  wards  is  not 
large  enough  to  have  all  courses  of 
study  given  every  year.  In  such  cases 
the  number  of  supervisors  of  teach- 
ing on  the  stake  board  may  be  re- 
duced correspondingly.  In  some 
stakes  holding  quarterly  meetings 
the  teachers  may  be  gathered  in 
three  groups  —  the  Junior  Sunday 
School,  the  adult  groups  (those  over 
18  years  of  age),  and  those  ranging 
in  age  between  the  young  children 
and  the  adults. 

These  matters  should  be  arranged 
in  each  of  the  stakes  in  accord  with 
its  circumstances  and  its  greatest 
needs.  The  General  Board  is  con- 
cerned primarily  in  promoting  forms 
of  organization  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure that  will  bring  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  lives  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 


INSTRUCTOR  MONTH 
Once  again,  November  has  been      branch     superintendents     are     en- 
designated   as    "Instructor  Month"      couraged  to  canvass  their  officers  and 
throughout  the  Church.  Ward  and      teachers  and  see  that  all  have  access 
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to  the  official  organ  of  the  Deseret 
Sunday  School  Union. 

The  General  Board  will  give  an 
Instructor  binder,  free,  to  each  ward 
or  branch  Sunday  School  obtaining 


a  100  per  cent  subscription  list  of  its 
oflficers  and  teachers.  Cards  for  re- 
porting this  achievement  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Sunday  School 
office. 


GENEALOGICAL     TEXT  FOR  1946 


'T'he  text  for  the  year  1946  in  all 
genealogical  training  classes 
which  have  previously  studied  the 
present  course  entitled  Adventures 
in  Research  will  be  Teaching  One 
Another.  This  is  an  attractively  ar- 
ranged and  illustrated  volume  of 
some  254  pages,  presenting,  often 
in  story  form,  the  purposes  for  re- 
search and  temple  work,  steps  to  be 
taken  in  record  work,  the  interest 
in  library  research,  astounding  new 
sources  available  to  the  searcher, 
and  copious  examples  of  how  others 
have  achieved  their  goal  of  an  ac- 
curate record  for  temple  work. 


New  classes  or  those  which  have 
not  yet  taken  up  Adventures  in  Re- 
search are  advised  to  make  that  their 
text  for  1946. 

The  General  Superintendency 
strongly  urge  that  genealogical 
training  classes  be  organized  in 
every  ward  and  branch  where  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  have  them,  and 
that  ward  superintendencies  see  that 
every  assistance  is  given,  though  the 
choice  of  a  good  teacher  and  the 
proA  iding  of  necessary  facilities,  to 
make  this  class  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess- 


MONUMENT  DEDICATION 


On  Sunday,  November  11 — the 
seventy-eighth  anniversary  of  the 
organization  of  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union — a  monument  hon- 
oring Richard  Ballantyne,  founder 
of  the  Sunday  School  movement  in 
the  Church,  will  be  dedicated  by 
the  General  Board.  The  monument 
will  be  placed  on  the  northeast  cor- 
ner of  First  West  and  Third  South 
streets  in  Salt  Lake  City,  site  of  the 
Ballantyne  home  in  which  the  first 
Sunday  School  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  conducted  Sunday,  De- 
cember 9,  1849.  Other  Latter-day 
Saint   Sunday   Schools   were    subse- 


quently organized,  and  November 
11,  1867  they  were  united  by  Presi- 
dent Brigham  Young  under  the 
supervision  of  a  union,  with  George 
Q.  Cannon  as  general  superintend- 
ent. 

Wallace  F.  Bennett,  general  trea- 
surer, is  chairman  of  the  General 
Board  committee  planning  the  dedi- 
catory services.  Work  on  the  monu- 
ment began  in  1941  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  late  George  D.  Pyper, 
then  general  superintendent.  Avard 
Fairbanks,  Latter-day  Saint  sculptor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  de- 
signed the  monument, 
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NEW  MONTHLY  FORMS 


'T'his  month  (November),  we  are 
sending  all  wards  and  branches 
the  monthly  report  pads  for  1946. 
Secretaries,  generally,  will  note  that 
the  1946  form  is  slightly  different 
from  that  of  1945.  The  change  has 
been  made  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  those  wards  (and  some  branches) 
which  operate  Junior  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  new  form  includes  a  section 
for  recording  such  features  as  start- 
ing time,  number  of  persons  tardy, 
and  time  allowed  for  singing  prac- 
tice for  the  Junior  Sunday  School  as 
well  as  for  the  regular  Sunday 
School.  If  there  is  no  Junior  Sunday 
School  in  your  ward  or  branch,  then 
you  may  ignore  the  extra  section 
provided  on  the  form. 

The  Sunday  School  offices  have  a 
substantial  supply  of  1945  pads  on 
hand,  and  these  will  be  sent  to  those 
wards  where  we  believe  there  is  no 
Junior  Sunday  School.  However, 
should  your  ward  receive  the  old 
form  and  need  the  new  one,  kindly 
return  the  pad  to  us  and  we  shall 
replace  it  with  a  new  one. 

The  Junior  Sunday  School  pro- 
vision in  the  form  was  devised  in 
consultation  with  Elder  Reuben  D. 
Law,  co-ordinator  of  Junior  Sunday 
School  committees  of  the  General 
Board. 

May  we  again  urge  secretaries  to 
read  the  short  section  on  "Monthly 
Reports"  on  page  90  of  the  new 
(yellow  jacket)  edition  of  the  Sun- 
day School  Handbook} 
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Annual  Report  Forms 

For  the  first  time  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  six  years  ago,  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  complete 
Church-wide  Sunday  School  report. 
During  the  war  years,  reports  have 
not  been  received  from  missions  in 
continental  Europe,  some  South  Am- 
erican missions,  and  a  few  in  the 
Pacific. 

Annual  report  forms  will  arrive 
this  month  at  the  homes  of  ward  and 
branch  superintendents  throughout 
the  Church.  If  your  superintendent 
does  not  hand  your  copy  to  you 
within  the  next  few  days,  ask  him 
about  it.  All  stake  and  mission  sup- 
erintendents, likewise,  will  receive, 
annual  report  forms  for  summar- 
izing the  reports  from  wards  or 
branches.  Stake  and  mission  secre- 
taries, be  sure  that  these  ward  or 
branch  forms  reach  you  in  good  time 
for  an  early  compilation.  All  ward 
and  branch  reports  should  be  filed 
with  stake  or  mission  Sunday  School 
secretaries  before  January  10,  and 
all  stake  and  mission  records  should 
be  on  their  way  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary before  January  20. 

Do  your  part  to  make  the  1945 
Sunday  School  record  a  complete 
one.  We  want  to  count  you  all, 
whether  you  live  in  a  stucco  man- 
sion in  Hollywood,  an  ice-bound, 
cabin  in  Alaska,  or  a  bomb-shaken 
dwelling  in  Belgium.  Prepare  now 
to  submit  a  complete,  accurate  re- 
port— early. 


JLih 
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AN  ACCESSORY  ON  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 


An  interesting  volume  in  a  new 
edition  is  off  the  press.  It  is 
Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  Milton  Bennion. 

This  book  discusses,  in  a  succinct, 
compact  style  characteristic  of  the 
author,  the  moral  ideas  of  those 
scriptures,  the  ideas  that  can  be  ac- 
cepted by  anyone,  whether  he  is  a 
Christian  or  not,  whether  or  not  one 
is  a  believer  in  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
They  are  basic  in  our  civilization. 

These  concepts  are  treated  under 
four  headings:  The  Religious  and 
Moral  Unity  of  the  New  Testament, 
New  Testament  Standards  of  Mor- 


als, Qualities  of  Character,  and  Ap- 
plications to  Social  Institutions. 

Since  both  the  Sunday  School  and 
the  Relief  Society  are  during  the 
coming  year  to  study  phases  of  the 
New  Testament,  this  treatise  should 
prove  of  great  aid  in  the  teaching 
of  these  classes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Moral  Teachings  of  the  Njw  Testa- 
ment should  be  read  by  every  par- 
ent. It  will  supply  a  standard  in  a 
form  that  can  be  readily  grasped 
by  any  father  or  mother.  Also  the 
author  tells  how  to  apply  this  stan- 
dard, personally  and  socially. 

— J.H.E. 


VARY  THE  USES  OF  YOUR  BLACKBOARD 


Any  use  of  the  blackboard,  no 
matter  how  good  it  is,  will  lose  its 
effectiveness  if  it  is  employed  too 
often.  The  wise  teacher  will  vary 
the  uses  she  makes  of  the  blackboard 
so  it  will  not  become  monotonous 
and  ineffective.  In  this  and  subse- 
quent numbers  of  Th<e  Instructor, 
we  shall  treat  eleven  different  uses 
to  which  the  blackboard  may  be  put 
in  the  classroom.  The  uses  will  fol- 
low: 

1 .  Outlining  the  lesson — ^To  pre- 
sent to  the  class  the  outUne  of  a 
lesson  containing  the  important 
points  of  the  lesson  is  an  excellent 
use  of  the  blackboard. 

Two  methods  may  be  used:  One, 
to  place  the  complete  outline  of  the 
lesson  on  the  board  before  the  class 


arrives;  or,  to  write  the  outline  on 
the  board  as  the  lesson  is  developed 
in  the  class.  The  former  has  the  dis- 
advantage of  allowing  the  class  to 
see  ahead  of  the  discussion  and  pro- 
vides distraction  from  the  point 
being  discussed,  but  has  the  advan- 
tage of  allowing  the  teacher  plenty 
of  time  to  write  the  outline  com- 
pletely on  the  board.  Speed,  even  at 
the  cost  of  completeness  or  neat- 
ness, is  essential  for  any  work  done 
in  front  of  the  class  because  the 
teacher  who  takes  too  much  time 
placing  material  on  the  board  while 
the  pupils  are  looking  on,  soon  loses 
their  interest  and  co-operation;  so 
if  the  outline  is  to  be  written  in 
front  of  the  class,  be  sure  it  is  done 
with  speed. — J.  Holman  Waters. 

— More  next  month 
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AN  OPEN  LETTER! 


HTo  The  Presiding  Officers  Of  The 
Sunday  School.  (This  page  — 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  organ- 
ists and  choristers — is  being  directed 
to  another  group  of  officers  with  the 
ultimate  aim  of  improving  music 
in  the  Sunday  Schools.) 

Dear  Brethren: 

This  letter  is  being  written  to 
you  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege 
we  have  of  serving  the  Church  in 
this  capacity.  We  feel  that  what- 
ever talent  we  possess  should  cer- 
tainly be  used  to  give  service  to  the 
Lord.  We  appreciate  the  co-operation 
we  have  received  from  you  because 
music  is  only  one  part  of  the  reli- 
gious service,  and  we  must  fit  in 
with  the  other  activities. 

As  we  serve  we  are  constantly 
thinking  of  methods  whereby  the 
music  in  the  Sunday  School  can  be 
improved.  May  we  pass  on  a  few 
suggestions  to  you? 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
influential  ways  to  obtain  order  is 
through  the  exemplary  behavior  of 
those  members  sitting  on  the  stand. 
While  we  play  the  preludial  music, 
we  should  be  glad  for  perfect  order 
originating  from  the  presiding  offi- 
cers. 

The  organist  never  plays  marches 
for  the  movement  of  children  to 
and  from  classes.  To  do  so  produces 
a  militant  atmosphere  and  encour- 
ages a  feeling  of  liveliness  that  is 


hard  to  cope  with.  We  are  striving 
for  a  reverential  spirit  at  all  times. 
The  organist  is  also  put  on  the  spot 
when  it  is  announced  that  she  will 
play  the  march  music  and  yet  the 
music  before  her  is  a  quiet,  sacred 
selection. 

Music  Is  a  form  of  worship.  When 
appropriate,  (always  our  aim)  it 
becomes  a  satisfying  experience  to 
the  listener.  How  distracting,  there- 
fore, when  at  that  time,  the  win- 
dows must  be  lowered,  or  the  peo- 
ple counted,  or  a  message  sent.  Every 
eye  follows  the  moving  individual, 
every  mind  is  drawn  away  from  the 
original  meditation. 

A  good  piano  player  does  not  ne- 
cessarily make  a  good  organist.  Like- 
wise, a  good  singer  cannot  always 
lead  a  congregation  as  chorister.  If 
we  are  to  serve  in  that  capacity, 
please  call  us  in  time  to  prepare  and 
train  ourselves  for  the  work.  We  do 
not  wish  to  "learn"  on  the  congrega- 
tion. We  can  also  do  a  better  job  If 
the  organ  and  piano  are  in  tune, 
and  if  there  are  sufficient  song 
books. 

You  have  been  kind  to  allow  us 
to  make  these  suggestions.  Once 
again,  let  us  tell  you  that  we  are 
pleased  to  work  in  the  Sunday 
School.  We  are  very  happy  in.  this 
work. 

Faithfully  yours, 
A  Chorister  and  Organist 
Submitted  by  Marian  Cornwall, 
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Prepare  our  minds  that  we  may  see 
The  beauties  of  Thy  grace; 

Salvation  purchased  on  that  tree 
For  all  who  seek  Thy  face. 

— A.  Dalrymple 
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Oh  happy  hour!  Communion  sweet! 

When  children,  friends  and  teachers  meet, 
And  in  remembrance  of  His  grace 

Unite  in  sweetest  songs  of  praise. 

— George  Manwaring 
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[Vard  cf acuity  — 
cJeacher  S/mprovement 


V.  The  Use  of  a  Blackboard  in  Teaching  The  Gospel 
Lesson  for  January,  1946 


(Note :  The  following  lesson  plan  may  be 
used  by  the  discussion  leader  in  the  Sunday 
School  faculty  meeting.  The  leader  should 
develop  the  lesson  by  using  the  blackboard 
as  suggested  in  the  content  of  the  plan.) 

Objective: 

"T^o  improve  the  teacher's  skill  in 
using  the  blackboard  as  an  aid 
to  teaching  gospel  truths. 
Development  of  the  Objective: 

I.  Introductory  Statement 
The  skillful  teacher  will  effective- 
ly use  all  possible  tools  in  helping  her 
develop  a  lesson  objective.  One  of 
her  most  important  tools  is  the 
blackboard  with  its  accessories  of 
chalk  and  eraser.  The  Sunday  School 
teacher  who  uses  the  blackboard  has 
enlisted  the  service  of  a  valuable  aid 
in  teaching  gospel  truths.  The  lesson 
will  be  concerned  with  two  major 
types  of  service  which  blackboards 
can  give  to  Simday  School  teachers: 
first,  that  of  helping  them  to  pro- 
vide study  aids  or  guides  as  they 
present  the  lesson;  second,  that  of 
giving  them  another  means  of  using 
visual  aids  to  clarify  impressions. 

II.  Using  the  Blackboard  to  Provide 
Study  Aids 
Students  of  the  gospel  will  need 
study  guides  which  will  help  them: 
(1)  to  focus  attention  on  specific 
problems  or  thoughts,    (2)    to  see 


relationships  between  ideas,  (3)  to 
generalize  or  draw  conclusions,  (4) 
to  evaluate  or  interpret  conclusions 
in  terms  of  human  behavior,  (5)  to 
see  new  problems  and  horizons  re- 
lated to  those  already  studied. 

How  can  the  Sunday  School 
teacher  use  the  blackboard  to  pro- 
vide study  guides  which  will  serve 
Sunday  School  pupils  in  the  ways 
mentioned? 

First  it  will  be  helpful  to  name  a 
few  teaching  techniques  which  will 
direct  or  guide  a  study  being  made 
by  a  class  or  individual:  outlines, 
lists  of  questions  and  answers,  state- 
ments of  central  thoughts,  summar- 
ies, and  assignments  are  all  useful 
as  study  aids.  The  following  notes 

may  be  helpful: 

( 

Outlines 

A  blackboard  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  discussed  will  be  useful 
to  a  teacher  of  all  groups  where  chil- 
dren can  read.  It  must  be  kept  sim- 
ple for  younger  children.  The  out- 
lines will  keep  thinking  and  dis- 
cussion centered  around  the  Simday 
School  lesson  objective;  enable  pu- 
pils to  follow  the  discussion  and  will 
stimulate  thinking  and  oral  re- 
sponse; tend  to  fix  important  ideas 
in  the  pupils'  minds  and  will  help 
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them  to  see  relationships  of  minor 
topics  to  the  major  ideas  being  de- 
veloped. 

Usis  of  Answers  and  Questions 

A  skillful  teacher  will  invite  pu- 
pils to  state  their  problems  or  ques- 
tions concerning  a  subject.  When 
she  lists  the  questions  on  the  black- 
board she  is  giving  recognition  to  the 
pupil  who  thinks  and  is  encouraging 
others  to  think  and  respond.  Listing 
the  problems  makes  it  easier  to  or- 
ganize related  questions  so  discus- 
sion can  take  direction  and  purpose 
toward  a  Sunday  School  lesson  ob- 
jective. 

When  a  teacher  lists  the  pupils' 
answers  to  some  of  the  pertinent 
questions,  she  is  giving  dignity  to 
the  pupils'  responses.  It  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  write  down.  This 
practice  also  helps  pupils  follow  the 
discussions  and  keep  important  ideas 
in  mind.  It  provides  a  basis  for  the 
pupils'  evaluation  of  their  group 
thinking. 

Statements  of  Central  Thoughts 
Whenever  the  teacher  records  a 
central  thought  on  the  blackboard, 
she  makes  that  thought  more  em- 
phatic because  she  has  singled  out 
the  kernel.  She  may  write  this  main 
thought  on  the  board  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  class  period  or  at  the 
conclusion  of  fhe  lesson. 

Stimmaries 

Lessons  which  have  been  effect- 
ively developed  will  leave  in  the 
pupils'  minds  several  important 
ideas  which  bear  relationship  to  a 
single  lesson  objective.  The  rela- 
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tionship  is  often  not  clearly  defined 
unless  the  teacher  takes  time  to  sum- 
marize the  lesson  and  help  pupils 
to  make  a  conclusion.  Often  the 
ideas  are  written  on  the  blackboard 
as  the  lesson  develops.  At  the  point 
of  summary  the  teacher  draws  the 
ideas  together  in  a  generalization 
suggested  by  the  pupils.  The  black- 
board summary  enables  the  pupils  to 
see  as  well  as  to  hear  the  relationship 
of  ideas  to  the  lesson  objective. 

Assignments 

Assignments  often  arise  from 
problems  raised  by  class  members 
and  listed  on  the  blackboard.  Un- 
answered questions  become  the  chal- 
lenge for  further  study  or  special 
reports.  The  names  of  persons  as- 
signed to  make  reports  and  a  list  of 
reference  helps  may  be  written  on 
the  blackboard.  This  record  of  the 
assignment  serves  to  connect  two 
lessons  which  are  separated  by  a 
week's  interval  of  time  and  it  helps 
the  pupils  sense  responsibility  for 
preparing  the  lesson  assignment. 

III.  Using  the  Blackboard  to  Present 
Visual  Aids 

Maps,  charts,  diagram  and  chalk 
drawings  are  memory  aids  which 
can  be  effectively  presented  on  the 
blackboard.  Sunday  School  teachers 
are  encouraged  to  use  the  blackboard 
freely  in  drawing  for  purposes  of 
clarification.  A  few  notes  on  black- 
board drawing  are  offered  to  help 
the^  teacher. 

Blackboard  Maps 

Outline  maps  can  be  drawn  on 
the   blackboard   with  white  paint. 
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Details  needed  for  each  lesson  can 
be  added  with  chalk  as  the  occasion 
suggests.  The  reference  "Lewis 
Browne — The  Graphic  Bible"  sug- 
gests the  type  of  details  which  might 
be  added.  Small  symbols  or  drawings 
which  indicate  an  event,  an  impor- 
tant place,  a  bit  of  topography  are 
simply  drawn  in  at  the  right  loca- 
tion. Routes  may  be  traced  in  white 
or  colored  chalk  on  the  map. 

Charts  and  Graphs 

The  blackboard  simplifies  the  use 
of  charts  and  diagrams  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  either  can  be 
made  with  chalk.  Pupils  themselves 
can  make  simple  lines  or  bar  charts 
to  show  comparative  amounts  or 
sizes.  Circles  can  be  drawn  to  make 
the  "pie-type"  of  chart  on  which 
can  be  shown  relative  amounts. 
Graphs  can  be  quickly  sketched  to 
show  trends. 

Chalk  Sketches 

Young  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
School  love  to  see  the  teacher  create 
the  characters  whom  she  introduces 
as  she  develops  a  lesson.  They  also 
love  to  be  participants  in  making  a 
picture  which  illustrates  an  impor- 
tant situation.  Chalk  and  a  black- 
board provide  the  opportunity  for 
some  creative  activity. 

Some  teachers  may  hesitate  to  ven- 
ture with  chalk  because  they  feel 
that  they  do  not  have  artistic  skill. 
These  teachers  have  not  yet  realized 
that  children  do  not  require  a  real- 
istic likeness  of  things  in  the  draw- 
ings. Children  themselves  do  not 
draw  realistically  but  make  only  es- 
sential lines  which  represent  ideas. 


The  young  pupils  will  delight  in 
simple  stick  figure  people  who  are 
active  and  expressive  as  children 
understand  these  qualities.  The 
teacher  who  once  tries  herself  to 
make  chalk  pictures  with  children 
will  soon  appreciate  that  she  can 
capture  attention  and  direct  the  im- 
agination of  children  toward  the 
realities  and  truths  which  she  is 
teaching. 

Teachers  may  need  a  few  helps 
to  get  started  with  the  practice  of 
chalk  sketches.  The  following  sug- 
gestions are  offered: 

1.  Develop  your  own  style  of 
drawing.  There  is  no  one  way. 

2.  Draw  only  the  essentials.  Es- 
sentials include  only  the  lines  and 
shapes  which  will  help  a  child  to  see 
the  resemblance  of  the  drawing  to 
the  idea  represented. 

3.  Use  devices  to  help  draw  var- 
ious shapes;  a  string  for  making 
circles,  a  ruler  for  making  straight 
lines,  traces  for  making  irregular 
shapes  such  as  stars  or  hearts. 

4.  Use  the  side  of  the  chalk  for 
making  wide  lines  or  mass  shapes. 

5.  Colored  chalk  adds  interest  to 
a  drawing.  Use  a  glove  when  hand- 
ling colored  chalk. 

6.  Draw  with  reasonable  speed  so 
that  the  pupils  will  not  lose  interest 
in  the  thought  being  illustrated. 

7.  Keep  the  story  or  thought  more 
important  than  the  drawing.  Re- 
member that  the  drawing  is  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

IV.  Blackboard  Materials  and 
Their  Care 

There  are  several  different  types  of 
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blackboard  which  are  appropriate 
for  Sunday  School  use.  Many  class- 
rooms are  provided  with  blackboards 
which  are  built  in  as  part  of  the 
wall  space.  In  many  L.D.S.  chapels 
it  is  necessary  to  add  blackboard 
equipment.  Following  are  sugges- 
tions made  to  help  ward  executives 
provide  adequate  facilities: 

Picture-type  Blackboards 

This  type  of  board  can  be  hung 
upon  the  wall  or  placed  on  a  stand. 
It  may  be  made  of  pulp  board  which 
can  be  obtained  at  the  lumber  yard. 
The  pulp  board  can  be  painted  with 
two  or  three  coats  of  blackboard 
slating. 

Easel -type  Blackboard 

Some  teachers  prefer  a  movable 
easel  blackboard  which  can  be 
moved  from  place  to  place  and 
which  can  be  adjusted  in  height  to 
various  eye  levels.  This  type  of 
blackboard  is  often  usable  when 
chalk  or  eraser  pressure  is  applied.  If 
this  type  of  board  is  provided  it 
shovdd  be  placed  on  an  easel  of  four 
legs,  well  hinged  and  braced.  Home- 
made blackboard  stands  can  be  built 
to  stand  up  and  yet  be  folded  when 
not  in  use. 

slated  Cloth  Blackboards 

Slated  cloth  may  be  purchased  at 
any  school  supply  store  for  about 
15c  per  square  foot.  After  the  class 
period  the  blackboard  may  be  rolled 
up  and  placed  conveniently  away. 

Blackboard  Supplies 

Adequate  blackboard  supplies 
should  always  be  available  to  teach- 
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ers.  A  list  of  supplies  will  include  the 
following  minimum  essentials:  (1) 
Chalk.  A  good  grade  will  be  most 
economical.  (2)  Erasers.  Felt  eras- 
ers are  easy  to  clean  and  use.  A 
supply  equal  to  the  number  of  class- 
es should  be  kept  on  hand.  (3) 
Rulers.  The  common  yardstick  is  a 
useful  accessory.  (4)  String.  A  good 
quality  of  white  twine  can  be  used 
for  drawing  circles  and  chalked  lines. 
(5)  Containers.  Containers  for 
chalk  and  erasers  can  be  made  from  • 
small  cardboard  or  wooden  boxes. 
Use  of  these  enables  a  teacher  to  carry 
chalk  and  eraser  without  spreading 
dust. 

Learning  Activities  or  Assignments 
The  presentation  and  discussion 
of  this  lesson  should  have  brought 
out  the  main  principles  which  will 
guide  teachers  in  using  blackboards 
as  an  aid  in  teaching  the  gospel.  The 
following  assignments  will  provide 
opportunity  for  applying  principles. 

1.  Make  an  outline  for  a  Sunday 
School  lesson  and  show  how  it  helps 
support  the  lesson  objective. 

2.  Use  the  blackboard  to  present 
one  of  the  following  types  of  visual 
aids  used  in  developing  a  Sunday 
School  lesson:  (1)  A  blackboard 
map  with  symbols  representing 
events.  (2)  A  graph  showing  some 
pertinent  facts  which  support  a 
lesson  objective.  (3)  A  chalk  sketch 
which  illustrates  some  lesson  story 
at  the  younger  age  level. 

References: 

Browne,  Lewis — The  Graphic  Bi- 
ble: This  book  of  bible  maps  pro- 
— More  on  page  554 
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HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ASSIGNMENT 


Lesson  No.  13,  January  6 

Objective: 

'T'o  study  and  to  discuss  the  theory 
of  the  assignment  and  to  give 
students  some   practice  in  making 
assignments. 

References: 

Wahlquist's  .  .  .  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities.  Chapter 
IX  pp.  105-111.  Consult  ref- 
erences at  the  end  of  the  chap- 
ter if  they  are  available. 

Procedure: 

On  December  30  the  instructor 
gave  a  short  preview  of  the  problem 
of  the  assignment  which  is  to  be 
considered  today.  This  preview 
should  have  aroused  interest  in  the 
question,  created  a  state  of  readi- 
ness to  learn  and  directed  the  class 
to  text  materials  for  information. 

The  following  short  written  pre- 
test might  be  used  to  check  upon 
the  effectiveness  of  the  members' 
preparation,  and  to  place  problems 
of  the  assignment  clearly  in  their 
consciousness. 

TRUE  .  .  .  FALSE 

(Write  "true"  or  "false"  after  the 
statement) 

1.  Effective  assignments  will 
stimulate  class  members  to  pur- 
chase a  Manual. 


2.  Class  discussions  are  lifeless 
when  based  upon  the  manual. 

3.  Even  the  good  assignments 
drive  students  away  from  class. 

4.  The  best  assignments  are  mere 
page  and  chapter  references  to  the 
text. 

5.  An  assignment  is  designed  to 
create  a  desire  to  study, 

6.  An  assignment  should  tell  the 
"why,"  "where,"  and  "how,"  to 
study. 

7.  The  assignment  should  be 
shouted  at  the  students  as  they  rush 
from  the  classroom  after  the  last 
bell  has  rung. 

8.  Assignments  may  be  made  ef- 
fectively at  the  beginning  of  the 
period,  during  the  period  or  prior  to 
the  closing  of  the  period. 

9.  It  is  usually  better  to  make  the 
assignment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recitation  than  at  the  end  of  the 
recitation. 

10.  Assignments  made  orally  are 
always  the  best  assignments. 

11.  There  should  be  a  uniform 
minimum  assignment  for  all  stud- 
ents and  additional  assignments  to 
individuals  and  committees  in  or- 
der to  adjust  to  individual  abilities 
and  interests. 

12.  The  assignment  should  never 
consume  more  than  five  minutes 
time. 

Discuss  the  answers  to  the  test 
and  problems  that  arise. 
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Ask  the  class  to  study  for  five 
minutes  the  sixteen  types  of  addi- 
tional assignments  suggested  by  the 
text  on  pp.  1 09- 110.  After  five  min- 
utes, require  the  class  to  close  their 
books  and  write  as  many  as  they  can 
remember.  Open  books  again  for  five 
minutes  to  refresh  their  memory  on 
the  items  forgotten. 

Appoint  a  committee  of  three  to 
review  lessons  10,  11,  and  12  in  the 
Teacher  Training  section  of  the 
October  Instructor,  and  report  to 
the  class  on: 

1.  The  amount  of  class  time  con- 
sumed in  planning  and  making  the 
assignments. 

2.  The  type  of  assignments  used. 

3.  The  effectiveness  in  accomp- 
lishing the  purpose  of  the  assign- 
ment, (see  text,  page  105) 

4.  The  relation  of  the  assignment 
to  the  success  of  the  classes  on  De- 
cember 16  and  December  30.  (This 
assignment  could  be  prepared  while 
the  class  is  taking  the  pre-test,  and 
reported  later  during  the  class  per- 
iod.) 

Assignment: 

Have  class  prepare  a  written  as- 
signment as  directed  by  the  text 
under  "Learning  Exercises"  at  the 
bottom  of  page  110.  The  instructor 
will  need  to  give  considerable  help 
on  this  assignment  if  it  is  to  succeed. 

"Why  Not  Sttidy  the  Maniial  in 
Class" 

Lesson  No.   14,  January  13. 
Objective: 

To  justify  the  use  of  the  Manual 
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in  class  and  to  show  the  techniques 
through  which  the  manual  can  be 
studied  profitably  in  class. 

References: 

Wahlquist  .  .  .  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities. 

Bennion,  M.  Lynn  .  . .  "Why  Not 
Study  the  Manual  in  Class." 
Procedure: 

On  Dec.  30,  a  member  of  the 
class  was  assigned  to  report  on  Ben- 
nion's  "Why  Not  Study  the  Manual 
in  Class."         ^ 

The  teacher  could  introduce  the 
speaker  and  his  subject  by  telling  the 
following  story:  Once  a  high  school 
principal  received  a  letter  from  a 
parent  that  read  something  like 
this: 

My  dear  Principal, 

I  am  a  widow  with  six  children. 
I  work  in  the  factory  from  eight 
until  five.  Even  when  I  make  the 
best  connections  I  cannot  reach 
home  until  nearly  six  o'clock.  The 
children  and  I  hurry  to  prepare  din- 
ner as  soon  as  I  arrive,  but  the  meal 
is  not  over,  the  dishes  washed  and 
the  house  put  in  order  until  after 
eight  o'clock.  Then  I  sit  down  with 
my  children,  as  tired  as  I  am  to  help 
them  prepare  the  lessons  which  your 
teachers  assign. 

Now,  Mr.  Principal,  if  it  is  all  the 
same  to  you,  I  should  much  prefer 
having  the  teachers  help  the  children 
get  the  lessons  in  school  so  that  all 
I  need  to  do  is  to  hear  them  recite 
at  home. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs 

a  mother. 


TEACHER    TRAINING 


Since  that  time  the  school  teachers 
are  coming  more  and  more  to  direct- 
ed study.  The  movement  has  reached 
such  proportions  that  the  typical 
class  period  is  a  divided  period  with 
part  of  the  time  being  devoted  to 
the  regular  procedures  such  as  lec- 
ture, discussion,  reports,  and  com- 
mittee work,  and  remaining  half 
hour  given  to  supervised  study  after 
a  carefully  prepared  assignment. 

After  your  student  has  reported 
on  Bennion's,  "Why  not  Study  the 
■  Manual  in  Class?,"  tell  the  class  that 
you  are  turning  the  balance  of  the 
recitation  into  a  supervised  study 
lesson,  that  the  material  is  Chapter 
X  of  Wahlquist's  text  on  "Directing 
Study"  and  that  they  are  to  use  the 
text  in  order  to  find  the  answers  to 
the  following:  (Supply  mimeo- 
graphed copies.) 

Selection  Exercises 

1.  Check  the  answers  which  best 
describe  the  advantages  of  studying 
the  Manual  in  class. 

a.  The  average  student  of  junior  or 
senior  high  school  age  can  read 
the  material  nearly  twice  as  fast 
as  the  teacher  can  tell  it  orally 
to  the  class. 

b.  Most  Sunday  School  teachers 
were  educated  in  schools  where 
the  pupils  recited  in  school  the 
subject  matter  studied  at  home. 

c.  We  learn  much  better  by  hearing 
the  teacher  tell  the  lesson  than 
we  do  by  reading  it  in  order  to 
answer  questions  about  its  con- 

^  tent. 

d.  Students  can  study  more  effect- 
ively in  class  because  home  con- 


ditions are  often  not  ideal  for 
study. 

e.  Latter-day  Saints  should  not 
waste  the  time  of  the  class  period 
by  reading  the  Manual  in  class. 

f.  Students  study  with  greater  zest 
while  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  teacher. 

g.  Directed  study  in  Sunday  School 
is  easier  now  than  formerly  be- 
cause the  public  schools  employ 
it. 

h.  Directed  study  is  not  as  desirable 
as  recitation  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  have  every  class  member 
supplied  with  a  manual. 
2.  If  the  directed  study  method 
is  to  succeed  the  teacher  must  sub- 
mit problems  for   the   solution  of 
which  the  class  must  go  to  the  man- 
ual. Check  all  of  the  following  pro- 
cedures which  you  consider  to  be 
acceptable: 

1.  Prepare  the  "Learning  Exer- 
cises" at  the  end  of  the  Chap- 
ter. 

2.  Write  questions  on  the  black- 
board to  be  used  as  a  study 
guide. 

3.  Ask  the  class  to  use  the  text  to 
see  how  many  questions  they 
can  answer  in  a  mimeographed 
true-false,  test  answer,  comple- 
tion, or  matching  test. 

4.  Say  to  the  class  "Read  the  next 
Chapter." 

5.  Write  a  summary  of  the  Chap- 
ter from  memory. 

6.  Answer  essay  type  questions 
which  involve  a  great  amount  of 
writing. 
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7.  Prepare  to  serve  on  a  panel  to 
discuss  certain  problems  de- 
cided upon  in  advance. 

8.  Study  the  lesson  in  order  to  pre- 
pare a  test  for  the  class. 

9.  Give  class  a  pre- test  to  show 
them  what  they  need  to  find  out 
from  the  manual. 

1 0.  Require  each  pupil  or  committee 
to  study  and  report  upon  a  defi- 
nite topic. 

11.  Tell  students  that  they  are  to 
be  prepared  to  give  a  short  talk 
on  any  topic  listed  on  the  board. 

12.  Fill  in  maps,  draw  diagrams, 
classify  subject  matter,  draw 
cartoons  or  locate  passages. 

Discuss  the  above  questions  with 
the  class.  Stress  the  important  items 
and  drill,  to  the  point  of  memoriza- 
tion, on  desirable  procedures  in  con- 
ducting a  directed  study  lesson. 

Assignment: 

Arrange  with  one  or  more  compe- 
tent teachers  for  an  actual  classroom 
demonstration  of  directing  study. 
Ask  the  class  to  watch  for  proce- 
dures, to  identify  procedures  studied 
today  and  to  point  out  procedures 
which  have  not  been  discussed. 

January  20,  Observation  Lesson 
No.  Ill 

(How  to  Teach  the  Manual  in 
Class) 

Take  the  group  to  observe  care- 
fully prepared  demonstrations  show- 
ing how  to  use  the  manual  in  class. 
Assign  a  written  summary  of  the 
procedures  observed  and  notify 
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members  that  these  siimmaries  are  to 
be  presented  and  discussed. 

Lesson  Planning 
Lesson  No.  16,  January  27 

Objective: 

To  impress  the  value  of  a  lesson 
plan,  to  make  lesson  planning  in- 
teresting and  to  learn  the  forms 
which  it  should  take. 

References: 

"Wahlquist  .  .  .  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  Chapter 
XIII  pp.  145-155. 

Bennion,  M.  Lynn  . . .  Sample  les- 
son plan.  (Free  copies  may  be  se- 
cured from  the  Deser^t  Sunday 
School  Union.) 

Procedure: 

Use  the  two  references  mentioned 
above  as  a  basis  for  directed  study. 
Prepare  your  directed  study  tech- 
nique well  in  advance. 
Assignment: 

Ask  each  member  what  class  he 
would  like  to  teach  after  he  com- 
pletes his  training.  Order  from  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  the  Manual 
for  those  classes  and  have  a  Manual 
for  each  student  on  hand  for  study 
next  time.  Tell  the  members  that 
at  the  next  class  meeting  you  will 
help  them  to  prepare  a  lesson  plan 
for  a  lesson  to  be  taught  February 
17  and  that  they  are  to  find  out 
what  lesson  the  class  of  their  selec- 
tion will  be  studying  on  that  date; 
also  if  it  would  be  agreeable  for 
them  to  teach  these  classes. 

- — H.  A.  Dixon 


Humor  Sunday  School 


cyirst  S/ntertnediate  — 

(For  suggestions  concerning  the 
lessons  for  1946  see  the  revised 
Course  of  Study,  "History  of  the 
Church  for  Children,"  and  Teacher's 
Supplement.  Copies  are  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  ofl&ces,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

(The  lessons  for  1946  are  outlined 
with  suggestions  for  teachers  in  the 
new  Course  of  Study,  "Living  Our 
Religion,"  which  is  now  available  at 
the  Sunday  School  oflSces,  50  North 
Main  Street,  Salt  Lake  City  1, 
Utah.) 

Jxinaergarten  — 

T^UE  to  unavoidable  delays,  lessons 
for  the  Kindergarten  are  not 
ready.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
repeat  1944  lessons  for  1946.*  Each 
month  The  Instructor  will  carry 
some  helps,  suggestions  and  supple- 
mentary materials. 

"We  hope  that  each  teacher  will  be 
resourceful  in  finding  additional 
materials  that  will  fit  the  needs  of 
children  who  come  to  her  for  some 
of   their    first    experiences    in    reli- 

*The  supply  of  these  lessons  at  the  Gen- 
eral Board  office  is  exhausted.  We  hope 
that  your  local  school  or  former  teacher 
may  have  a  copy. 


gious  guidance.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  small  children  are 
limited  in  their  associations  to  the 
home  and  the  community.  Because 
of  their  narrow  circle  of  life,  we 
must  build  on  that  which  is  fami- 
liar to  them,  in  order  for  them  to 
fully  understand  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  Every  day  experiences 
in  the  home  and /the  community  can 
be  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the 
children  begin  their  code  of  life  by 
knowing  they  must  share  with 
others.  They  can  be  helped  to  grow 
in  appreciation  and  consideration 
of  others.  In  their  own  way,  they 
can  learn  to  be  happy  and  helpful. 
The  tasks  asked  of  these  children 
should  fit  their  ability  to  under- 
stand. An  appreciation  of  the  beau- 
tiful things  around  us,  that  Heav- 
enly Father  has  made,  is  a  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  for  the  child 
an  understanding  of  some  of  God's 
works. 

It  is  suggested  that  teachers  more 
effectively  use  stories  and  that  all 
lessons  do  not  have  to  be  btiilt  on 
discussions.  If  a  story  is  worth  any- 
thing, it  is  worth  repeating.  To  little 
children,  the  oft  repeated  stories  and 
songs  are  the  ones  they  like  best. 
The  child  not  only  needs  repetition, 
but  he  enjoys  it. 

There  will  be  many  children  come 
to  the  Kindergarten  class  who  have 
not  attended  the  Nursery  class. 
Things  may  be  strange  to  them.  It 
is  important  that  these  children  be 
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made  to  feel  that  they  belong  to 
the  group.  A  smile  is  a  universal 
language.  Greet  the  children,  show 
them  where  to  put  their  wraps  and 
where  to  sit.  The  wise  teacher  will 
soon  learn  something  about  the 
child's  home  and  family,  so  that  the 
two  have  something  in  common. 
Knowing  and  calling  a  child  by 
name,  is  a  great  help  to  the  teacher 
and  makes  the  child  feel  there  is  a 
particular  interest  in  him.  Much  of 
the  future  happiness  of  the  child's 
Sunday  School  experiences  depend  on 
how  the  teachers  and  pupils  accept 
him  as  a  newcomer. 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY  1946 

Lesson  1,  for.  January  6 

The  Infancy  and  Childhood  of 

Jesus 

Lesson  2,  for  January  13 

The  Boy  Christ  in  the  Temple 

Lesson  3,  for  January  20 

Our  Heavenly  Father  Trusted 

Jesus 

Lesson  4,  for  January  27 

Jesus  Trusted  Our  Heavenly 

Father 

TOURING  January,  the  lessons  aim 
to  teach  the  child  that  he  is  de- 
pendent on  others  for  all  he  enjoys. 
He  should  be  made  to  feel  grateful 
for  what  he  has,  and  in  his  small 
way  be  trustworthy  and  dependable. 

The  Manual  offers  many  sugges- 
tions for  carrying  out  the  aims.  Each 
teacher  will  find  her  way  in  pre- 
senting the  material. 

Children  like  to  imitate  what  they 
see  and  hear.  Acting  out  parts  of  the 
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lessons  can  serve,  not  only  as  a  way 
of  telling  the  story  but  can  furnish 
the  need  each  child  has  for  physical 
activity.  The  span  of  attention  of 
Kindergarten  children  is  short.  All 
activities  should  be  simple  and  of 
short  duration. 

The  children  could  dramatize  the 
journey  to  Bethlehem  by  packing  a 
donkey  and  traveling  quietly  around 
the  room.  Jesus  in  the  Temple  could 
be  acted  out  by  having  the  "Wisemen 
in  the  Temple  and  Jesus  there  with 
them.  The  other  children  could  tip 
toe  around  the  room,  with  their 
hand  on  their  brow,  as  though  look- 
ing for  some  one.  One  child  could 
be  Mary  and  speak  to  the  Boy,  Jesus. 
Children  could  act  out  things  that 
they  do  to  help  their  parents  in  the 
home. 

The  following  story  may  be  used 
during  the  month: 

The  Little  Helper 

Linda  was  a  little  girl  just  five 
yeirs  old.  Her  mother  had  just  made 
her  a  pretty  red  jacket,  but  the  but- 
tons were  not  sewed  on.  Linda  was 
smiling.  She  was  so  happy  to  have 
a  new  jacket. 

"Linda,"  said  Mother,  "while  I 
sew  the  buttons  on  your  jacket,  you 
may  help.  You  may  get  the  dust 
cloth  and  dust  the  chairs." 

Linda's  face  looked  like  she  was 
going  to  cry.  The  happy  smile  was 
all  gone.  "I'm  just  a  little  girl.  Do 
I  have  to  help?"  she  cried,  "I  am  too 
Uttle  to  help." 

Mother  put  the  jacket  on  the 
chair.  She  put  the  buttons  back  in 
the  sewing  box.  She  didn't  say  any- 
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thing;  she  jvtst  took  Linda's  hand 
and  walked  outside.  Linda  was  glad 
she  didn't  have  to  dust.  She  didn't 
want  to  help.  She  liked  to  walk  with 
mother. 

Soon  they  came  to  a  bee  buzzing 
around. 

"The  bee  is  very  small,"  said 
Mother,  "but  he  helps." 

"How  can  a  little  bee  help?"  said 
Linda.  "He  is  too  small.  He  can  not 
dust." 

"No,"  said  Mother,  "a  bee  cannot 
dust,  but  he  works  all  day  long.  He 
makes  honey  for  us.  As  big  as 
mother  is,  she  can't  make  honey. 
Just  bees  make  honey.  That  is  how 
he  helps." 

Linda  and  mother  walked  on. 
Linda  saw  a  very  small  flower.  She 
said:  "This  flower  is  small.  It  can- 
not help.  It  is  too  little." 

Mother  said,  "Just  watch  the 
bee."  The  bee  came  and  took  some 
honey  from  the  flower. 

"Oh,"  said  Linda,  "I  see  how  you 
help  the  bee.  Little  Flower,  you  give 
him  your  honey.  You  are  a  sweet 
little  flower.  You  make  me  happy, 
too." 

Linda  and  Mother  walked  on. 
Soon  they  came  to  a  hen.  "The  hen 
is  very  small,"  said  Mother,  "She 
can  help." 

"The  hen  cannot  dust,"  said 
Linda.  "How  can  she  help?" 

"No,  the  hen  cannot  dust,"  said 
mother,  "but  she  gives  us  eggs." 

"Oh,  I  like  eggs,"  said  Linda.  "I 
like  eggs  for  breakfast." 

"Yes,  and  I  put  eggs  in  your  pud- 
ding and  in  the  cookies  I  make," 


said  mother.  "The  hen  gives  us  the 
eggs." 

"Oh,"  said  Linda,  "the  bee  is  little. 
He  cannot  dust,  but  he  can  help  by 
giving  us  honey.  The  hen  is  little. 
She  cannot  dust,  but  she  can  help, 
by  giving  us  eggs.  I  am  little,"  said 
Linda,  "but  I  can't  make  honey  or 
eggs.  I  can  help." 

Linda  let  go  of  her  mother's  hand, 
and  ran  back  home  as  fast  as  she 
could  go.  Mother  came  walking  be- 
hind. When  mother  got  into  the 
house,  Linda  had  the  dust  cloth  and 
was  dusting  the  chairs.  She  dusted 
the  table  and  the  piano.  She  dusted 
the  desk  and  the  radio. 

Mother  sat  down  and  sewed  the 
buttons  on  Linda's  new  red  jacket. 
When  she  finished,  she  said:  "Here 
is  a  pretty  red  jacket  for  my  little 
girl,  Linda,  who  knows  how  she  can 
help." 

Linda  put  her  arms  around  her 
mother  and  gave  her  a  big  hug  and 
a  kiss. 

JAY  AND  SNOWBALL 

Jay  had  always  wanted  a  dog  of 
his  very  own,  but  he  didn't  have  one. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  who  lived  next  door, 
had  the  cutest  little  fluffy  white  dog, 
named  Snowball.  How  Jay  wished 
he  could  play  with  it! 

One  day,  Mrs.  Thomas  was  weed- 
ing in  her  garden.  Snowball  was 
playing  by  her.  Jay  asked  Mrs. 
Thomas  if  he  could  play  with  Snow- 
ball. 

"Snowball  is  a  small  dog,"  said 
Mrs.  Thomas,  "and  big  boys,  like 
you,  sometimes  play  too  roughly 
with  little  dogs.   If  you  are  very 
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careful  not  to  hurt  him,  you  may- 
play  with  him." 

Jay  was  very  gentle  to  the  little 
dog.  He  was  careful  not  to  liurt  it 
in  any  way.  After  that,  Mrs.  Thom- 
as let  him  play  with  the  dog  very 
often,  and  Jay  was  very  kind. 

One  day,  Mrs.  Thomas  said  "Jay, 
you  may  play  with  Snowball  any 
time  you  wish  to.  I  have  been  watch- 
ing you.  You  are  always  careful,  so 


I  can  trust  you  with  my  dog  now. 
You  are  always  kind." 
Suggested  songs: 

The  First  Christmas  Night. 

Christmas  Night. 

A  Happy  Helper. 

A  Prayer. 

Thank  You  I  Will  Always  Say. 

A  Glad  Song. 

— From  Little  Stories  in  Song. 
— Loma  Call  Alder 


■  ♦ 


JESUS  ON  THE  FAMILY 
(Continued  from  page  532) 


or  perverted  their  spiritual  and  moral 
development.  "And  whoso  shall  re- 
ceive one  such  little  child  in  my 
name  receiveth  me.  But  whoso  shall 
offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 
believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea."  (Matt.  1 8 : 
5,6) 

Thus,  the  Gospels  present  quite 
an  emphatic  picture  of  Jesus'  regard 
for  marriage  and  the  family.  He 
stressed  the  love  which  cements  the 


marriage  union,  the  respect  for  the 
individuality  of  women,  reverence 
for  parents,  and  the  deep  regard  for 
the  care  and  growth  of  children.  His 
elevation  of  the  status  of  women, 
his  teaching  concerning  the  purging 
of  impure  lustful  motives  from  the 
heart,  as  the  essential  part  of  sexual 
morality,  and  his  lofty  concept  of 
the  permanence  of  the  marriage 
union  through  a  perfect  and  abiding 
love  are  a  marked  advance  over  the 
Jewish  teachings  of  his  day  about 
marriage. 


WARD  FACULTY-TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT 
{Continued  from  page  546) 

vides  much  help  in  drawing  symbols  made  of  religious  subjects  to  help 

on  blackboard  maps.  a  teacher  see  that  drawing  is  a  simple 

Wood,  Ella  N. — Talks  in  Crayon  process. 
and  Chalk:  This  reference  describes  Wahlquist,  John  T. — An  Intro- 

many  uses  of  the  blackboard.  Draw-  duction    to    Teaching,    Librarian's 

ings   and   graphic   illustrations   are  Guidebook.     — Antone  K.  Romney 
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IVhii   v(/e  i^o  cJo  Sunday  School 


(These  verses  were  recited  at  the  recent  General  Conference  of  the 
Sunday  School,  so  effectively  as  to  impress  the  vast  assemblage.  Since  re- 
quests have  come  to  us  for  these  verses,  we  are  publishing  them  here.  They 
are  by  Anna  Johnson.) 

Boy: 

I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School 

Because  my  daddy  goes. 
I  want  to  grow  and  be  like  him 

And  learn  the  things  he  knows. 

Girl: 

I  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School 

'Cause  mother  goes  with  me 
And  we  can  think  and  talk  about 

The  things  we  hear  and  see. 

Boy: 

I  like  to  meet  the  bishop  there 

And  shake  his  hand  and  say, 
I'm  growing  up  so  I  will  be 

His  helper  day  by  day. 

Girl: 

I  like  to  hear  my  teacher  tell 
About  the  Christ  Child's  birth 

And  how  the  angels  sang  for  joy 
To  everything  on  earth. 

All: 

We  feel  so  good  when  we  give  thanks 
And  sing  the  songs  we  know. 

We  like  to  go  to  Sunday  School 
Because  the  best  folks  go. 
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OUT 

Visitor:  "Are  you  the  executive 
ofl&cer?  I'm  Mrs.  Jones.  I  have  a 
grandson  serving  here  in  your  hos- 
pital." 

Executive    Ofl&cer:    "Yes,   yes   I 
know,  madam.  He's  away  on  leave 
just  now  attending  your  funeral." 
— Hospital  Courier 

PAL 

Hi — ^I  didn't  know  you  suffered 
with  rheumatism. 

Si — Sure.  What  else  can  you  do 
with  it?  — Sugarhouse  Bulletin 

SERVICE 

Too  many  of  us  conduct  our  lives 
on  the  cafeteria  plan — self  service 
only.  — Sunshine  Magazine 

SET 
Husband:  "I've  had  singing  noises 
in  my  ears  oflf  and  on  all  day." 

Wife:  "No  wonder.  You  left 
your  sample  case  at  home  this  morn- 
ing and  took  along  the  portable 
radio  set." 

— Rtulway  Employees'  Journal 

TEST 
A  friend  that  isn't  in  need  is  a 
friend  indeed. 

— Sunshine  Magazine 
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CACHE 
Jasper — I  have  hidden  all  my  sav- 
ings in  my  mattress. 

Joan — What's  the  idea? 

Jasper — I  want  my  money  where 
I  can  fall  back  on  it. 

— Progressive  Opinion 


ORDER 

Frosh:  "I'd  like  to  see  some  alli- 
gator shoes." 

Fresh:  "What  size  does  your  alli- 
gator wear?" 

— Hospital  Courier,  adapted 


BORING 

Chappell  (visiting  new  dentist 
for  first  time) — "Have  you  been  a 
dentist  very  long,  Doc?" 

Dentist — "No,  I  was  a  riveter  till 

I  got  too  nervous  to  work  up  high." 

— Case  and  Comments 


DIFFERENT 

"Do  you  go  to  school,  honey?" 
the  yeoman  asked  his  sweetie's  kid 
sister. 

"Naw,"  snapped  the  child,  "I'm 
sent."  — Navy  Neti/s 


TAPS 

Chief:  "Why  didn't  you  turn 
out?  Didn't  you  hear  the  bugle  blow 
reveille?" 

Recruit:  "Honest,  Chief,  I'm 
afraid  I'm.  going  to  be  a  flop  as  a 
sailor.  I  don't  know  one  tune  from 
another."  — Navy  News 


Nearly  all  branch  chapels  of  the  Church  had  been  demolished  by 
bombs.  Many  meetings  now  convene  in  private  homes,  which  are  extremely 
crowded  in  large  cities.  The  Frankfort  chapel,  including  its  pipe  organ 
and  harmonium  and  its  painting  of  "The  Restoration  of  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood,"  had  been  destroyed.  Four  families  now  live  at  mission  head- 
quarters, comprising  seven  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  three  garret 
rooms  of  a  five-story  building  (see  cut). 

Seventy  branches  are  functioning  in  the  West  German  Mission. 
During  the  war,  many  Saints  were  busy  with  genealogical  work.  Three  hun- 
dred thousand  names,  preserved  by  a  family  residing  in  a  village  in  the 
Oden  Forest,  are  ready.  Brother  Huck's  home  was  pulverized  during  an  air 
raid  in  October,  1943,  which  destroyed  "the  greater  part  of  Frankfort." 

But  despite  the  trials  of  a  treacherous  war,  Dr.  McKay  reported,  "The 
spirited  and  orderly  manner  in  which  Church  services  are  conducted  is 
indeed  praiseworthy."  — Wendell  J.  Ashton 


GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEES 
Lesson    Departments 


TEACHER  TRAINING 

H.  Aldous  Dixon, 
A.  Parley  Bates 
William  P.   Miller 
Addie  L.  Swapp 

GOSPEL  DOCTRINE 

Gerrit  de  Jong, 
William  M.  McKay 
I.  Holman  Waters 
GENEALOGICAL 

A.   William  Lund, 
Thomas  LI  Martin 
Archibald   F.   Bennett 
Joseph  Christenson 
Joseph    K.   Nicholes 

THE  GOSPEL  MESSAGE 
Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Don  B.  Colton 
James  L.  Barker 


ADVANCED  SENIORS 
Lynn    S.    Richards, 
Earl  J.  Glade 
Leland  H.  Monson 

SENIORS 
Ralph  B.  Keeler, 
David   Lawrence   McKay 
Henry  A.   Smith 

ADVANCED  JUNIORS 
Wallace    F.    Bennett, 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Kenneth   S.    Bennion 
Edith   Ryberg 

JUNIORS 

(same  as  Advanced 
Juniors) 

2ND  INTERMEDIATE 
Gordon   B.    Hinckley, 
Inez  Witbeck 
Nellie  H.  Kuhn 


JUNIOR   SUNDAY 
SCHOOL 
Reuben  D.  Law, 
Co-ordinator 

1ST  INTERMEDIATE 

Marion  G.  Merkley, 
Lucy  G,  Sperry 
Melba    Glade 

PRIMARY 

Margaret  Ipson, 
Phyllis  D.   Shaw 

KINDERGARTEN 
Lorna  Call  Alder 
Claribel  W.  Aldous 

NURSERY 

Marie  Fox   Felt, 
Addie  L.  Swapp 


MISSION  SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 

Don  B.  Colton 
A.  William  Lund 
James  L.  Barker 

STANDARDS 

(Check-up  and  Follow-up) 

David   Lawrence   McKay 

Thomas  L.  Martin 

A.   Parley  Bates 

Inez   Witbeck 

Henry  A,  Smith 
ENLISTMENT 

J.  Holman  Waters 

Lucy  G.  Sperry 


Special    Committees 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
Earl    J.    Glade 
Wendell  J.  Ashton 
Gordon  B.   Hinckley 

LIBRARIES 
Wendell   J.  Ashton 
Antone  K.   Romney 
J.  Holman  Waters 
Lorna  Call  Alder 

FACULTY  MEETING 
Howard   R.   Driggs 
Adam  S.  Bennion 
Antone  K.  Romney 
Eva  May  Green 

MUSIC 
Alexander  Schreincr 


Marian  Cornwall 
Vernon  J.   LeeMaster 
COMMITTEE 
CONSULTANTS 
Leland  H.   Monson, 

Book  of  Mormon 
Thomas  L.  Martin 

Old  Testament 
Carl   F.   Eyring, 

New   Testament 
A.  William  Lund. 

Church  History 
Archibald  F.  Bennett, 

Genealogy 
Don   B.   Colton, 

Church  Doctrine 


FRANKFORT   (Germany)   Mission  Home'^" 

The  din  of  the  world's  worst  war  had  been  stilled  in  Europe  for  only 
a  few  weeks.  Peace  had  returned  to  that  continent,  but  was  yet  an  exile 
from  Asia. 

A  former  member  of  the  Simday  School  General  Board,  Dr.  Lle- 
wellyn R.  McKay,  arrived  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Germany  on  a  spe- 
cial assignment.  He  had  been  a  Latter-day  Saint  missionary  there.  But  the 
city  seemed  strange.  It  was  Hke  meeting  an  old  friend  who  had  been  dis- 
figured through  a  mine  blast. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main  had  been  a  proud  city  of  nearly  a  million 
people.  It  was  famous  as  the^  original  home  of  the  frankforter,  the  birth- 
place of  Goethe,  German  "Shakespeare,"  and  as  the  coronation  scene  of 
medieval  German  kings.  Now  it  was  a  charred  skeleton. 

Dr.  McKay  began  looking  for  the  remains,  if  any,  of  a  fond  Frank- 
fort building — the  old  Latter-day  Saint  meeting  place.  He  found  the  task  a 
difficult  one.  Old  landmarks  were  gone.  Everywhere  were  mountains  of 
debris  and  chasms  of  ruins. 

But  he  found  the  present  mission  home — still  standing.  It  was  Sun- 
day morning,  and  he  walked  into  the  building  whose  twisted  windows  and 
doors  bore  witness  of  nearby  explosions.  He  entered  the  dining  room. 
There  was  convened  a  small  assemblage — 37  persons,  to  be  exact.  The 
Frankfort  Branch  Sunday  School  was  in  session. 

He  met  stately,  white-haired  Brother  Anton  Huck,  acting  president 
of  the  West  German  Mission,  who  described  for  him  how  German  Latter- 
day  Saints  had  carried  on  since  President  M.  Douglas  evacuated  missionaries 
at  the  outbreak  of  war  in  1939. 


^Before  World  War  II 


— More  on  other  side 


